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CHILDREN’S READING 


As Discussed at the State Convention of the P. T. A. 
Madison, April 18, 1928 


The general theme at the recent meeting of the Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers in Madison was The Equalization of Educa- 
tional Opportunities, and two of the Round Table discussions were de- 
voted to subjects of specific interest to librarians. The first, on Chil- 
dren’s Reading, over which Mr. Lester presided, is reported fully in the 
following pages. The second discussion, on Adult Education, repre- 
sented two points of view, that of Dr. Hart, whose plea was for a broad 
cultural education that will create a truly intelligent adult generation, 
and of Miss Binzel, whose concern is with the special education of par- 
ents for parenthood. In both of these aims the library has an active 
interest. The hope for adult education, according to Dr. Hart, lies in 
the group of young adults from eighteen to twenty years of age. At 
this age they are graduated out into the world with the feeling that they 
are finished, that their education is over. We need to make a special 
study of this group, he says, in order to provide for them a larger, richer 
and finer educational program. Here is one challenge to the library— 
to catch and hold this group. There is another in the proposal outlined 
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for a state-wide program for Educational Service to People as Parents, 
for such a program cannot be carried out without the cooperation of the 
libraries. 

The report that follows of the discussion on Children’s Reading is 
made up in part at least from stenographic notes. It is regretted that 
remarks from the floor cannot be reproduced also, for some of them 
were much to the point. The opinion that the thirty or more dollars 
that would go to the purchase of a subscription set might better be 
spent for individual books met with hearty response. That intimate 
acquaintance with a few individual books was of more value to the child, 
that mental associations formed between unrelated material were unde- 
sirable, that the reading of extracts detracted from appreciation of 
complete texts later, and that written-down versions of the classics were 
objectionable, were some of the opinions expressed on this point. The 
question of cruelty in fairy tales was also sensibly presented, and it was 
most gratifying to hear the Tom Swift and similar series roundly de- 
nounced from the point of view of a parent. 





STORY-TELLING IN THE HOME 


By Mrs. Thomas Coleman, Madison 





Story-telling is a very old art, but one 
which has a decided place in the home. 
Other institutions, such as the library 
and the school have made it a part of 
their work, and unfortunately, many 
homes have left the whole of story tell- 
ing to these outside agencies. But there 
is a time when children can be easily in- 
fluenced, and when the story is especially 
important in the home. 

We begin first of all with Mother 
Goose. These stories are told as stories 
probably before they are read. They 
should be a part of every child’s intimate 
knowledge. You cannot begin too early 
using them as stories—even at such 
times as when dressing and undressing 
the child. There are many delightful 
picture books which entertain the child 
and give him a great deal of information 
and training. You can so easily tell the 
stories about the pictures which illus- 
trate Mother Goose. My own children 
had a fascinating time with the stories 
to be evolved from the pictures in scrap 
books. 


There are four different types of sto- 
ries suitable for story-telling. First, 
the old folk stories of various countries; 
second, the drolls—the humorous stories; 
third, the cumulative stories which are 
very popular with the children; and 
fourth, the sagas or hero tales for the 
older children. Not all the fairy tales 
and folk stories are suitable for telling. 
A child may read a great many stories 
which should not be read aloud to him. 
On the other hand, he can have a great 
many stories read aloud to him which 
should not be read by himself. There 
are many stories he can study in class 
which he cannot study alone. 

There are several things to consider 
in choosing stories for telling. In the 
first place, folk tales are most suited to 
children because they grew up at a stage 
in the development of the race which 
corresponds to the development of the 
child. These older things then, that the 
child can grasp and understand and en- 
joy, cannot be enjoyed by people who no 
longer believe in elves, and modern writ- 
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ers who have not this simple belief, can- 
not write stories that have the same 
quality. 

The stories chosen should be good lit- 
erature. They should have certain char- 
acteristics of organization and beauty. 
Look also for economy of incident. Chil- 
dren love a swiftly moving plot. The 
story must not be too long. There must 
be an economy of incident. Take, for in- 
stance, the various versions of the old 
Cinderella story. Perrault has a most 
suitable version, for in his story Cinder- 
ella goes to the ball only twice, whereas 
in the version by Grimm the incident is 
much elaborated. Poetic justice must be 
measured out. Generally speaking, the 
conclusions should be fortunate. Chil- 
dren at this age are usually not prepared 
for tragedy. The stories should have a 
fortunate, logical, and conclusive ending. 
They should not be too thrilling emo- 
tionally, and here the teller’s own voice 
and manner can help. Do not make 
things more emotional. The story should 
also be ethically sound. You cannot be 
too particular about this. Determine 
whether the pivot of the story is on an 
event of trickery and deceit. In Jack 
and the Beanstalk, disobedience is the 
basis of Jack’s luck, so that it should not 
be told as a story that is to make a 
double impression. 

Most stories that you tell do need 
adapting—unless you get some of the 
modern editions that are already 
adapted. A very good example of old 
Norwegian folk tales, already adapted 
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for telling is Mrs. Thorne Thornsen’s 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon. 
Grimm must be adapted, not to cut out 
incidents that bear directly on the plot, 
but to cut out irrelevant incident—things 
that do not seem quite ethically sound 
and can be eliminated. 

Stories should not be memorized. 
Read the story over and over again, 
with thoughtful care, becoming familiar 
with certain phrases the author has 
used, and then tell the story in your own 
way. A child loses confidence in a story 
teller whose memory fails. 

One very important caution in story 
telling is never to string your story to- 
gether with “ands.” Story telling is a 
very excellent way for children to learn 
something about pronunciation, enuncia- 
tion and English. Formulate your own 
scheme by simply learning to use such 
phrases as “as well as,” “but,” “per- 
haps,’ in your introductory phrases, 
things that take the place of “and” and 
are perfectly good. 

The literature of story-telling is 
legion. Libraries have whole shelves of 
books on story-telling. Two excellent 
books are Sara Cone Bryant’s How to 
tell stories to children, and her Stories 
to tell to children. 

Poetry should indeed be a very definite 
part of story telling in the home. You 
can begin with Mother Goose, go on 
through Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Child’s Garden of Verses, and later to 
more adult poetry. 





POETRY AND THE CHILD 


By Paul N. Reynolds, Department of Business Economics, 
C. F. Burgess Laboratories, Inc. 


I have been asked to talk to you this 
morning on “Poetry and the Child.” 

When Miss Long asked me I sug- 
gested my wife could do the job much 
better and Miss Long said, “Why pass 
the buck any more? Mrs. Reynolds has 
just told me you could do it better than 
she could. Then, besides, we want an or- 


dinary father on our program, not one 
who is a teacher, doctor, lawyer or pro- 
fessor, just a man from the streets.” 
Well I answered her description so here 
Iam. At the outset let me say my ex- 
periences are limited to those with our 
own children, David 11, John 8, Mary 4. 

I have observed Mary talking to her 
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doll, and the boys to their dogs and other 
animals. The language they use on such 
occasions is perfectly natural and it oc- 
curred to me to ask why we spend so 
much time trying to get children to imi- 
tate our language. Most of us do not 
insist on other adult performances but 
we do on the use of adult language. 
When children speak naturally they are 
not thinking of how they express the 
thought but are intent upon the real 
thing within them. The word rhythm is 
used to show what we mean by our chil- 
dren being in perfect harmony with their 
play and the verbal utterance of their 
emotions. So we read poetry to our 
children to aid them in this metrical ex- 
pression. For this Mother Goose is the 
best beginning. 

Mary came down stairs one day re- 
cently all aglow with excitement saying, 
“Mother, my shoe is laughing at me this 
morning”. She repeated this several 
times on succeeding days. We. parents 
didn’t know what she meant though we 
often asked because we loved her whim- 
sical expression. To explain, she said 
the shoe laughed because Mary was 
happy. She was happy because she put 
the lacing into every hole without a 
mistake. Now the shoe is often laugh- 
ing. 

Such language is of course the begin- 
ning of literature, and to encourage it 
we must try to enter into the fantastic 
world wherein the children dwell. The 
key to this entrance is found in the 
beautiful poems which abound for every 
age. We will be asked to read many of 
them over and over again because they 
satisfy the child’s inborn desire for 
rhythm, the yearning to be in step with 
the world about them. If we do this, 
and remember that the natural expres- 
sion for children is in fanciful language, 
then we will have enriched their lives. 
I am sure the parents of the little boy 
who in the winter time in the city talked 
exactly as if he were back in the sum- 
mer home in his bed which looks out a 
window appreciated this. He says, 
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“T love to see how many kinds of light 

I can find on a summer’s night. 

I love the white spots of phlox 

In the garden 

With the moon shining on them. 

I love the white spots of fireflies 

Sparkling 

On the edge of the woods, 

And then, besides 

When my brother goes out to see that 
the chickens are in bed 

I see his lantern bobbing in the garden, 

And when I go to bed I like to see the 
light way off in the woods 

That comes back from the windows of 
the old stone house, 

And last of all I love my mother’s can- 
dle light 

On the little table beside her bed.” 


This boy’s joy in being able to express 
his fanciful feelings is quite different 
from the Polish lad who had to recite the 
Wreck of the Hesperus as an exercise in 
the country school. He had had no 
poetry ever in his home and but little 
time for it in school. But this poem he 
learned. When the day came to recite, 
it was no poem at all. His sense of 
rhythm had never been developed, 
trained or cultivated and he could make 
no meter. He said: 


“Oh, Father, I see a gleaming light 
Oh say what may it be 
But the father answered never a word 
A frozen corpse was he.” 


This would never have happened to a 
child who had in him the feeling for 
poetry. The Polish boy was out of step. 

Aside from the value of the develop- 
ment of rhythmic sense the second rea- 
son for reading poetry to children is the 
delight and recreation they get from it, 
the pleasure in the music of the lines. 
It is a great recreation and relaxation 
just as music is, this appreciation of the 
fine distinction in words. 

I know a man who at great sacrifice 
sent his children to school in France. 
His chief reason, so he said, was to have 
them so learn the language that they 
would enjoy reading in French, that 
they would choose the original rather 
than any good translation. He gave 
them another means to enrich their lives. 
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Here at all our doors is an opportunity 
equally great. I like to think of a great 
avenue through which we may walk and 
select from either side the great and 
beautiful poems with which we wish to 
acquaint our children. The teachers 
know the struggle to get most children 
to disregard their likes and dislikes and 
substitute their own, and how the chil- 
dren evidence a parrot like acceptance 
of the poetry given them. It is because 
they are dependents. Parents at home 
can make them independent by filling 
their atmosphere with good poetry early 
—even before they can read it for 
themselves. 

Last night I was riding with a very 
successful business man who told me he 
ran across a poem the other day in his 
mother’s effects that he had written 
when he was a boy of nine. He then 
went on to say that while he was in 
Florida this past winter he found him- 
self making up rhymes as he day- 
dreamed in the golden sunlight. He was 
half ashamed to repeat them to me but 
I persuaded him to do so. I said, “That’s 
fine, it sounds like Kipling. You ought 
to be sure and save them for your son 
(he is 10) who will probably find his 
father’s character expressed in such 
things, and care more for them than his 
material inheritance.” And then my 
companion replied, “You don’t think I 
was so far gone that I wrote them down, 
do you?” 

So you see while this man’s parents 
had taught him how to enrich his life he 
somehow had gotten the idea that such a 
public expression of poetic thoughts was 
all right for children, poets, and women, 
but not for virile, athletic youths and 
business men. 

The other day David had a party be- 
cause his friend, Bob, was home for his 
spring vacation from an Eastern school. 
There were eight boys who sat around 
the table, ages from eight to fourteen. 
I read them a dozen short poems and 
these two were unanimously voted the 
best. 
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The Birches 


The little birches, white and slim, 
Gleaming in the forest dim, 
Must think the day is almost gone, 
For each one has her nightie on! 
—From Echoes and Realities by 
Walter Prichard Eaton. 


The Woodpecker 


The ot padaaaea pecked out a little round 
ole 

And —— him a house in the telephone 
pole, 


One day when I watched he poked out 
his head, 

And he had on a hood, and a collar of 
red. 


When the streams of rain pour out of 


the sky 
And the sparkles of lightning go flash- 
ing by, 
And the big, big wheels of thunder roll 
He - snuggle back in the telephone 
pole. 
—From Under the Tree by Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts. 


I understand that anthologies of chil- 
dren’s verses are common in Great 
Britain and in America. It is a great 
thing to encourage self expression in 
children. Do not get the idea by doing 
this we are trying to bring forth a great 
many poets. That is not the purpose 
any more than teaching music is indica- 
tive that we want to have more profes- 
sional musicians. But an early awak- 
ening of self expression will help our 
children catch the taste for poetry. It 
is suggested that you talk over with 
your children those poems they like best 
and do not force those they do not care 
for upon them just because they are said 
to be good literature. Children often 
care for poems unsuited to their years 
because the rhythm appeals. 

Start your children by exposing them 
from the earliest years to good poetry 
old and new. This will help them with 
their natural desire to express their 
rhythmic thoughts and then they will 
begin by expressing their own ideas 
poetically. Poetry writing is as con- 
tagious as most children’s diseases. 
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A child in grade two wrote: 


The rain’s been raining all night through 
It makes the streets look very new 

And also makes the sky of blue 

Turn brown and black and gray. 


This child had certainly heard other 
poems about rain probably the one by 
Robert Louis Stevenson: 


The rain is raining all around 
It rains on field and tree 
It rains on the umbrellas here 
And on the ships at sea. 


Often at the evening meal we make up 
rhymes of two or four lines. We think 
it much better than the usual conversa- 
tion: “Mary use your spoon not your 
fingers.” “John, you must eat your 
spinach, it is good for you, it has iron in 
it.” “David, why do you insist on com- 
ing to the table with dirty hands? 
Haven’t I told you a thousand times not 
to?” Right here I must digress and say 
we have found the children like best to 
execute crders given in numerals; for 
instance, I say one which means wash 
your hands, two put on your bib, three, 
close the door softly, ete. There are no 
arguments, no talking back when com- 
mands are given in this manner (I am 
not a militant). 

The following story illustrates that 
the rhymes are beginning to have some 
effect. 

John, who sleeps near me, went to bed 
a couple of weeks ago when one of our 
spring snow storms was raging. When 
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I opened my eyes in the morning he was 
sitting on the edge of the bed and the 
sun was flooding his face and the room. 
When he noticed I was awake, he came 
over and got in bed with me. “I just 
made up a rhyme,” he said. ‘Well tell 
me,” and he repeated, 


Ned and Ted went to bed on a stormy 


night 

And when they awoke what do you 
think? 

The sun was shining bright! 


He thought it was great so I encour- 
aged him. “What else would you have 
me do?” 

In closing I want to read for you a 
poem some one sent us when our first 
little boy with red hair was born. If you 
are not color blind you will know why 
it appeals to me. 


“Our baby has red hair 
But we don’t care 

He has eyes of blue 
As his daddy’s too 
And we don’t care 

It he has red hair. 


Our baby has red hair 
But we don’t care 

He has a gurgley coo 
And he chuckles too 
And we don’t care 

If he has red hair. 


Our baby has red hair 
But we don’t care 
He’ll laugh and play 
With us all day 

And we don’t care 
We like red hair. 





SOME BOOKS WE HAVE READ ALOUD AT HOME 
By Mrs. Chauncey Juday, Madison 


“My experience has been that children 
should not be encouraged to read only 
books that are written for children, but 
that in reading aloud it is wise to read 
books that are written for adult readers. 

I sometimes check articles which I 
myself wish to read in magazines, and 
put them aside to read to my children in 
the evening. We have recently read a 








series of animal stories from the maga- 
zines. 

We have read a great many short 
stories from the classics. When my 
younger boy, then six years old, wanted 
a “thriller” I read him The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow and he revelled in the 
headless horseman. We later read Rip 
Van Winkle, much to the delight of the 
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children, who unconsciously absorbed the 
good English of the master story teller 
as well as the story. I have also found 
that Poe’s weird Tales, Masefield’s Salt 
Water Ballads, and most especially Cole- 
ridge’s Ancient Mariner, have a spell of 
enchantment for the children. 

Then I myself wanted to read Yeats’ 
Land of Heart’s Desire, said by some 
critics to be the most beautiful thing in 
the English language. One Sunday af- 
ternoon I read it aloud to the family. I 
did not know the story (which, as you 
know, centers around the elfin world and 
the spiritual world in which we live), 
else I should not have attempted to read 
it to the children. But the children, es- 
pecially the little girl, were charmed, 
not only by the sheer beauty of the lines, 
but they were deeply moved by the un- 
derlying tragedy. 

During the past summer, I read Mill 
on the Floss to the twelve-year old girl 
and the ten-year old boy, and they en- 
joyed it hugely. We followed with read- 
ing Garland’s Son of the Middle Border. 

The two older children never seemed 
to care for Aesop’s Fables but the ten 
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year old boy reads it over and over and 
when asked why he likes it, can only say 
“Because I do,” so that I am at a loss to 
explain its fascination for him. 

We read Hiawatha, much of which the 
children had heard in school, and that 


was very well received. My children 
were quite fascinated, too, by Matthew 
Arnold’s poem The Forsaken Merman. 

Moby Dick has been a prime favorite 
as have Masefield’s Book of Discoveries 
and the Swiss Family Robinson. 

I have found that Little Women did 
not interest the children—much to my 
surprise. 

We avoid books in series, because 
while one book may be very good, you 
cannot depend on the other books. 

I have been troubled sometimes to find 
that some books published as children’s 
books, were not suited to children at all. 
We recently purchased Swinburne’s 
Spring-tide of Life, supposed to be a 
book of poetry for children, but the 
poems are mostly about children, writ- 
ten for adults, and I founa only one 
poem in the whole book which the chit- 
dren enjoyed. 





READING FOR ADOLESCENTS 
By Mr. L. J. Bennett, Janesville 


I will confess I grew up on the old 
dime novels—in which the hero always 
came out well. Buffalo Bill was, and 
still is, one of my prime favorites. 

There is mighty little written for the 
adolescent girl in comparison with the 
number of good stories for boys. For- 
tunately, girls like the stories written 
for boys, whereas the boys do not like to 
read girl’s stories. 

When the boys and girls read a story 
which has good ideas and ideals in it, 
don’t spoil the effect by pointing out the 
moral. Just as soon as you begin to 
label things, children lose interest in 
them. 

Stories of adventure—dog stories— 
are excellent for this age. Stories like 


The Call of the Wild have a great ap- 
peal. I would certainly want to give 
those thrilling adventure stories of 
Cooper to children. My own children 
enjoyed them very much. 

One thing we must remember—our 
young people are not going to get the 
right kind of reading until they get good 
books in the home. Boys are more apt 
to go outside the home to get good books 
than girls are. The girls will more 
largely depend on the books you bring 
into the home. 

There is great encouragement in the 
fact that a large per cent of our boys 
and girls are reading good stuff. They 
are the ones who will become leaders in 
the future. 
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BUILDING INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH BOOKS 
By Harriet Love, Oshkosh 


The other day I told to a group of 
children a wonder tale from Hawthorne’s 
collection: the beautiful story of Beller- 
ophon and Pegasus. Bellerophon, you 
remember, was a youth who longed to do 
some noble deed for which the whole 
world should honor him. A terrible 
chimera was laying waste a certain 
kingdom of Asia, and Bellerophon de- 
termined to put an end to its ravages. 
To overcome the monster, he must fight 
from the back of the swiftest steed in 
all the world. And he knew that 
Pegasus, the wonderful winged horse of 
which he had heard so many tales, was 
that steed. Bellerophon found the 
winged horse, and killed the chimera. 

As I learned the story, I thought of 
telling the children that it has a modern 
parallel in the story of Charles Lind- 
bergh, who, in his flights through the air 
to other countries, has subdued chimeras 
of hate and fear, and blazed trails of 
friendship. 

Now there was another figure in the 
wonder tale—the little boy whose faith 
that Pegasus would surely come to the 
spring where Bellerophon waited, so 
strengthened and encouraged the impa- 
tient young man. This child alone, of 
all the people who came to the fountain, 
believed in, and was sure that he had 
seen, the wonder horse. And the story 
tells us that although he never flew away 
on Pegasus’ back to battle with dragons, 
he too, flew high and achieved great 
things, for he became a mighty poet. 

Just as his poetry, read in all parts 
of the world, stirred men with its beauty, 
gave them hope and courage, awoke in 
them a sense of brotherhood with all 
men, so can the books we give our chil- 
dren do those same things for them. The 
right kind of books can kill fear and 
hate as surely as the sword of Bellero- 
phon killed the chimera, and quicken to 
life sympathy and understanding. 

Elizabeth Cleveland Miller has writ- 
ten a beautiful book called Children of 





the Mountain Eagle. Reading it is like 
breathing the air of the Albanian moun- 
tains, where the children, Bor and 
Marash, live. To Bor and Marash came 
the opportunity to go to school—to learn 
to read. Here are Marash’s words to a 
peasant who never had such a chance: 


“We had some books,” said Marash, 
“books at first easy to read; after, other 
ones harder and more interesting. The 
Friar lent me last year some books that 
he had got from Skodra and some books 
written in our Shqyp tongue and printed 
in Austria.” 

“And what did they tell about?” asked 
Beiram. 

“That’s just it,” said Marash, “they 
told about so much, about so many 
things—things that you and I have 
never seen—about far lands and people 
different from ourselves, who do not live 
as we live. When I read all those books 
it made me feel unpeaceful here,”—he 
touched his chest with one hand. “It 
made me want to go traveling far away 
to see what all the world beyond Shqy- 
penia was like. And now today I felt 
that restlessness so strong inside me 
that I said to myself, ‘I’ll climb that Red 
Mountain where no village is, where 
people do not go, and I'll go up and reach 
the very top of it, and looking around 
me from so high a place maybe I shall 
see as far as to the edge of Shqypenia 
—beyond, perhaps, into that strange 
world different from our own.” Marash 
stopped talking suddenly. “I told you, 
Drishti, that you would not understand, 
but”—his face flushed with earnestness 
and he went on—“but you would, 
Beiram, you would if you had read the 
things I read about.” 

And a little later—Marash lay with 
eyes half closed, seeing the fire through 
them like blurred streaks of reddish 
light. The world somehow seemed big- 
ger than it ever had before. Even out- 
side this family of tribes, Shqypenia, 
were other men with other laws, and 
customs different from his own, and 
other words for saying the same things. 
Perhaps there was a tribe bigger than 
any he had thought of yet, a tribe that 
took in all the different men in the whole 
world—the men of Italy, of Greece, of 
Serbia even, and all the kingdoms of 
Europe and far-off America. 
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I do not know what books those were, 
that Marash read at that little mountain 
school. But I think I do know what kind 
of book will most surely awaken such 
feelings in a child. Not textbooks, geog- 
raphies and history books, but imagina- 
tive literature, stories of other children, 
of those other tribes and lands. Just as 
our Lindbergh may win the heart of a 
Frenchman or a Mexican, and cause him 
to feel a stir of friendship for the coun- 
try from which he flew, so may Gene- 
vieve, the French child, or Porfiria, the 
little Mexican girl, win friends for her 
country. The history book may tell of 
thousands of political victims sent off to 
Siberia under the old regime in Russia, 
and the child learn it as a fact to be 
written down on an examination paper. 
But to read of such a thing happening 
to Katrinka’s father and mother, be- 
cause they harbored a printing press in 
their home, and taught ideas of progress 
and freedom—that is different. It 
touches the child more closely, and may 
arouse a real interest in conditions old 
and new in Russia. In that same book— 
Katrinka, the story of a Russian child— 
one finds sympathy and understanding 
for those in high places, as well as for 
the down-trodden peasants. So it is in 
another fine story of Russia, Sonia Lus- 
tig’s Roses of the winds. These books 
have in them a tolerance akin to that 
found in Bernard Shaw’s beautiful play 
Saint Joan, which every one should 
read sometime. 

A book that is a real treasure-chest 
for a young reader of high school age is 
May Lamberton Becker’s Adventures in 
reading. In the chapter on “Reading for 
companionship”, she speaks of the real- 
ity of book friends: 


You may ask me if you would not get 
better companionship from biography 
than in a novel, as biography is the rec- 
ord of a real life and the people in fic- 
tion are imaginary. Now there are 
many reasons why I hope you will de- 
velop a taste for biography, and I am 
coming to some of them later on, but for 
this particular purpose, companionship 
while one is growing up, I think most of 
us in our teens are helped less by biog- 
raphy than by fiction. 
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What are “real people,” anyway, so 
far as really knowing them goes? Think 
a moment, if you live in a large city, 
about the “real” people you passed this 


morning as you went downtown. You 
never saw one of them before nor will 
ever see them again. They went by in 
the crowd like figures in a Pathé film, 
and you know them no better. Now take 
some of the people with whom you are 
on terms of acquaintance—the woman 
next door, for instance. She is a friend 
of yours, you “know her,” but all you 
can possibly know is what she says—not 
what she thinks, what she does—not why 
she does it. This is not because she is 
trying to conceal anything from you or 
you from her; it is because we cannot 
always get our thoughts into language 
and our motives clear even to ourselves. 
How often you must have tried to ex- 
plain yourself to your best friend, or to 
express to some older person that you 
trust, some idea you have about life. 
You talk and talk, until at last you say, 
“T hope you understand what I mean”— 
knowing all the time that they don’t. 
Now the art of the true novelist is such 
that you really do know what the people 
in his novel are thinking, feeling, dream- 
ing, wishing; you can get back of their 
eyes and see the world as they do. In 
real life I must guess what Mrs. Jones 
next door thinks, but I know what Becky 
Sharp thinks. I am in the secret of all 
her secrets; she is more real to me than 
Mrs. Jones on whom I call once a year. 
As for another girl in this same Van- 
ity Fair, I lately had amusing proof 
that she is more alive than some people 
in the London telephone book. My 
mother and I were rolling through 
Bloomsbury on top of a bus, looking for 
the house where we used to live when we 
were last in London, twenty years before. 
It was 13 Upper Woburn Place—and all 
those years we had remembered that 
number because we had been happy 
there; it was as if we had an address in 
London. But as we passed St. Pancras 
Church and leaned out to count the house 
numbers we saw, on the spot where ours 
should be, a huge hotel, and not a new- 
looking one either. We pulled in our 
necks and sat back quite cast down and 
set adrift; all this time we had not had 
an address in London after all; time and 
change had been at their deadly work 
even in Bloomsbury. Just then we 
turned a corner and tall old trees came 
in sight in a great enclosure with an 
iron fence through which we could see 
garden paths. “It’s Russell Square!” we 
cried, “where Amelia Sedley used to 
walk! She must have stood about here 
to look across for the light in George’s 
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window, after she had to give him up to 
his grandfather!” We breathed great 
sighs of relief: it was all right after 
all; nothing important had changed, and 
it was not until some minutes later that 
we realized that Amelia Sedley could not 
have leaned against that railing or any 
other railing, for she was a girl in a 
book. But that made no difference to 
her being a real girl. Most Americans 
know little and care less for the actual 
nobleman who gave the square its name 
—he has been dead a long while—but the 
gentle girl goes on living there, in her 
white muslin with blue ribbons as Dob- 
bin first saw her, in her wedding bonnet, 
in her widow’s veil, on Russell Square. 


In similar fashion will the children 
brought up on such books as Katrinka, 
Hans Brinker, Children of the moor, 
Heidi, Merrylips, associate their book 
friends with the places which they see or 
read about. And when the whole world 
is peopled with their friends, against 
what country can they hold ugly preju- 
dices 

I spoke just now of Heidi, the Swiss 
child. Her reality was proved anew in 
an article by Edward K. Robinson in 
last November’s “Hornbook,” on the new 
Centennial edition of Johanna Spyri’s 
well-loved book. The pictures for this 
edition were done by Miss Marguerite 
Davis, who spent the larger part of a 
summer in Heidi’s native village of 
Maienfield, steeping herself in the at- 
mosphere of the place, and making innu- 
merable sketches. The actual drawing 
of the pictures consumed nearly a year. 
Wrote Miss Davis in one of her letters, 
after describing some of her experiences: 


“And so the days sped by! Long 
wonderful days of not only putting down 
on paper—but far more—of really living 
Heidi, Peter, and all! I could have cried 
my eyes out the day I left—when that 
train curved into a new valley and 
blotted out my pasture from view! 

Up on Guscha, the morning we ar- 
rived, and while we were drinking some 
milk in Andreas Just’s house, little Hans, 
the goat boy—a native of Pfaffers— 
came in with Gretl Just—the three-year- 
old daughter—all flushed and hot from 
the steep climb up from Guscha village, 
and I felt almost as if Heidi herself were 
before me—she was so lovely and her 
cheeks were so red! And Hans was one 
of the nicest looking boys I had come 
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across. I wanted to put him in my 
pocket and take him back home with me. 
And as for Andreas Just, himself, with 
his young fine features, white teeth, and 
long black beard! I took pictures of 
him, with the white homespun pointed 
hood they wear to carry hay on their 
heads, and he looked like some youthful 
prophet out of the Bible. 

It is such an anticlimax to have lived 
Heidi and then to become a tourist again 
and see only “sights” and fellow passen- 
gers; I can’t bear it I am really 
an enthusiast over the Swiss people... 

They love their big things—their 
mountains, their freedom, their flowers, 
their herds, so much that there is no 
room, for anything bad. I never once 
heard a voice raised in anger or retort, 
or ill-will. I never saw children being 
naughty—or quarrelling. There was al- 
ways that sense of content, work to fill 
the day, and—as on Guscha—singing 
and yodelling on the Justs’ steps in the 
evening, and so much cooperation among 
the natives in their hay making or vine- 
yard labour. A happy life, and certainly 
Heidi breathes it from every page.” 


Is it not worth while to give our chil- 
dren such a book? Happily, this new 
edition is one that every one can afford 
to buy. It is published by Ginn, and 
costs only eighty-four cents. 

There is, in my mind, a certain very 
vivid picture. It is Founder’s Day at 
college, and Lita, from Czecho-Slovakia, 
is in native dress for the occasion. Sev- 
eral of us see her from the window, and 
call her in, to admire her costume. She 
fairly bubbles over with excitement and 
delight. “There is something about my 
country that you like!” she cries. “I’m 
so glad! I’m so glad!”—and with shin- 
ing eyes, pours out stories of her life at 
home. 

In these books about children of for- 
eign lands, children of America will find 
many things to like about those coun- 
tries. What fun to spend a Christmas 
with Tamara, in Finland: to help the 
village people make paths of pine boughs 
on which the Christ Child shall walk 
from house to house, to listen for the 
bleating of the Yule Goat who comes on 
Christmas Eve to ask if the children 
have been good; or to visit little Peep- 
in-the-world, living like a little Princess 
in the high tower room of her Uncle’s 
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old, old German castle. And the bazaar 
at Skodra, where Bor’s mother sells her 
woven cloth! How gay and fascinating 
a place! The beauty of India is made 
vivid in the brilliant words of Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji, in such books as his Gay- 
Neck. 

What a rich book that is, beautifully 
written, and beautifully illustrated by 
the Russian artist, Boris Artzybasheff, 
who has also made wonderful pictures 
and decorations for Roses of the winds, 
Siberian gold, by T. A. and Winifred 
Harper, The wonder smith and his son, 
by Ella Young, and The forge in the for- 
est, by Padraic Colum. His illustrations 
add to the Russian flavor of Siberian 
gold, and Roses of the winds, as do Anne 
Casserly’s drawings of the delightful 
Flanagan pig to her whimsical Michael 
of Ireland. 

Gay-neck is the story of a carrier 
pigeon, who served in the World War. 
He went with Ghond, a Hindu soldier, 
on reconnaissance trip behind the Ger- 
man lines. When Ghond discovered the 
location of the underground munition 
dump he had been sent to find, he re- 
leased Gay-neck to carry the message 
back to British Army Headquarters. 
Pursued by enemy planes, wounded, ter- 
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rified—Gay-neck refused to fly again, 


even after his wounds had healed. 
Ghond too, was wounded and fright- 
ened. Together they were sent back to 
India, sick with fear and hate. There 
they found healing among the Lamas of 
a monastery. Said the Abbot: 


“Here in the monastery we have 
prayed to Infinite Compassion twice 
every day for the healing of the nations 
of the earth. Yet the war goes on, in- 
fecting even birds and beasts with fear 
and hate. Diseases of the emotions 
spread faster than the ills of the body. 
Mankind is going to be so loaded with 
fear, hate, suspicion and malice that it 
will take a whole generation before a 
new set of people can be reared com- 
pletely free from them.” 


And so, I want to fill the children’s 
shelves in the library with books that 
shall help to overpower those chimeras 
of hate and fear; to urge teachers to 
recommend such books, and parents to 
buy them for their children’s own book- 
shelves. I would give them to the chil- 
dren with these words of the dedication 
of Roses of the winds: 

“To those who love their native land 
and through that love learn to respect 
and cherish the good and beauty in the 
countries not their own.” 





THE PARENT’S PROBLEMS* 


Baker, S. Josephine. 1925. 
Harper, $5.00. 
A comprehensive survey of the funda- 


mental features of child hygiene. 


Child hygiene. 


Bryant, Sara Cone. How to tell stories to 
children. 1924. Houghton, $2.00. 
Discusses the aim and art of story 
telling. 


Blanton, Smiley & Blanton, Margaret. 
Child guidance. 1927. Century, $2.25. 
Their handbook is a model of up-to- 
date, sensible guidance for normal chil- 
dren between birth and adolescence. 
There are chapters on heredity, adjust- 
ment to surroundings, learning, disci- 
pline, nervousness, the awakening of 
sex instincts, and kindred subjects. 


Chapin, Henry Dwight. Heredity and 
child culture. 1922. Dutton, $2.50. 

A plea for the conservation of child 
life as the most important of all social 


and humanitarian movements. Treats 
of heredity and the modification of its 
effects by environment. 


Cope, Henry Frederick. Religious educa- 
tion in the family. 1915. University of 
Chicago, $1.50. 

Discusses child’s religious ideas, use 
of the Bible; Sunday in the home, needs 
of youth. 


Crawley, John. Reveries of a father. 
1924. Appleton, $1.00. 

The experiences of one father in liv- 

ing with and training his three children. 


William Robie Patten. Nutri- 
1922. Ap- 


Emerson, 
tion and growth in children. 
pleton, $2.50. 

Study of the causes of malnutrition in 
children and their reactions to proper 


*Prepared by the Traveling Library 
Department, Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission. 
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eare and diet. The nutrition program 
presented is based upon home control, 
food habits, health habits, physical de- 
fects, and over fatigue. 


Fenton, Mrs. Jessie M. (Chase). Practical 


psychology of babyhood; the mental 
development and mental hygiene of the 
first two years of life. 1925. Houghton, 
$3.50. 

A treatise on child development from 
the newborn baby to the two year old, 
including such matters as play, sensory 
development, control of the body, lan- 
guage, mental development, emotional 
life, and special problems. 


Groves, Ernest Rutherford & Groves, G. H. 


Wholesome childhood. 1924. Houghton, 
$1.75. 

A practical discussion of child-train- 
ing covering the years from infancy 
through adolescence. Written from ac- 
tual experience as well as a knowledge 
of psychology, it is concrete and sug- 
gestive and represents on the whole a 
commonsense attitude toward the prob- 
lems of parents. 


Hall, Winfield Scott. From youth to man- 


hood. 1911. Association Press, $1.00. 

Elements of sexual physiology and 
hygiene presented in a direct dignified 
manner, based on the findings of medi- 
cal science. 


Holt, Luther Emmett, Care and feeding 


of children. Ed. 13, rev. Appleton, $1.25. 

A catechism on matters of practice 
for the use of mothers and children’s 
nurses. 


Hood, Mary Gould. For girls and mothers 


of girls. 1914. Bobbs Merrill, $1.75. 

A sensible presentation of facts for 
home or school use, upon preservation 
of health, the beginnings of life and the 
possibilities of motherhood. 


Intelligent parenthood; proceedings of the 


Mid-west conference on parent educa- 
tion, March 4, 5, 6, 1926. 1926. Univ. of 
Chicago, $2.00. 

A symposium covering the child in 
relation to home, school and community, 
child health, the importance of the 
earlier years, nursery schools, sex edu- 
cation, adolescence, character training, 
and the cultural needs of the child. 
Very sane. 


Kamm, Mrs. Minnie Elizabeth (Watson). 


Pre-school age; a mother’s guide to a 
child’s occupations. 1925, Little, Brown, 
$1.50. 

Sane and sensible ideas about the 
training of a child up to the age of six. 
Her methods lend themselves readily to 
the intelligence and equipment of the 
average mother. 
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Lueas, William Palmer, The health of 


the runabout child—the journey from 
mother’s lap to the school gate. 1923. 
Macmillan, $1.75. 

A plea for healthy happy childhood, 
covering such practical subjects as 
common diseases, nutrition and diet, 
recreation and character training. 


MeMillan, Margaret, Nursery school. 1919. 


Dutton, $4.00. 
Describes the English nursery schools. 


Oleott, Frances Jenkins. Children’s read- 


ing. 1927. Houghton, $2.00. 
A trustworthy guide for parents. 


O’Shea, Michael Vincent, ed. The child: 


his nature and his needs; a survey of 
present-day knowledge concerning child 
nature and the promotion of the well- 
being and education of the young... 
a contribution of the Children’s Founda- 
tion. 1924. Valparaiso, Ind., $1.00. 
Makes available for parents and 
teachers careful digests and present 
day knowledge on the nature and physi- 
cal, intellectual, social and moral need 
of childhood and youth. The work of 
specialists in child study and education. 


Patri, Angelo. The problems of child- 


hood. 1926. Appleton, $2.00. 

Short story-like chapters, which aim 
to show how to meet the problems of 
childhood, both the everyday ones, and 
those that are unusual and unexpected. 
The child is considered in his mental 
and physical make up, and in his rela- 
tion to the home, the school and the 
teacher. 


Richardson, Frank Howard. Rebuilding 


the child; a study in malnutrition. 1927. 
Putnam, $2.00. 

A valuable book not only on the phys- 
ical needs of the child but on the whole 
hygiene of childhood in so far as it 
affects nutrition. 


Rose, Mrs. Mary Davis (Swartz). Foun- 


dations of nutrition. 1927. Macmillan, 
$2.75. 

Aims to furnish the general reader 
with recently discovered facts about 
foods and food value, vitamins, energy 
requirements of adults and children, 
construction of an adequate diet, and 
allied subjects. Appendix contains 
tables of heights and weights for adults 
and children. 


Thom, Douglas Armour. Everyday prob- 


lems of the everyday child. 1927. Ap- 
pleton, $2.50. 

A simple direct book on the manage- 
ment of children, by the director of the 
habit clinics of Boston. Cites many 
cases which throw light on the peculiar 
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problems of childhood—thumb sucking 
and nail biting, anger fear, sex destruc- 
tiveness and other habits or traits. 


Tracy, Frederick. Psychology of adoles- 
cence. 1922. Macmillan, $1.50. 

This handbook for parents summar- 
izes the psychology of the teens and 
advises that instruction and supervision 
of this period shall give the greatest 
possible freedom for development, for 
intellectual inquiry, and establishment 
of ethical ideals. 


Van Blarcom, Carolyn. Getting ready to 
be a mother; a little book of informa- 
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tion and advice for the young woman 
who is looking forward to motherhood. 
1922. Macmillan, $1.50. 


VanWaters, Miriam. Youth in conflict. 
1925. Republic Pub. Co., $1.00. 

Shows the need for intelligent han- 
dling of childhood problems through 
discussion of cases which found their 
way into the Juvenile Court. 


Walsh, James Joseph & Foote, J. A. Safe- 
guarding children’s nerves; a handbook 
of mental hygiene. 1924. Lippincott, 
$2.00. 





PROGRAMS FOR PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


A list of program outlines and other useful material 


Prepared by Anna R. Moore, Traveling Library Department, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


The problem of preparing programs for the meetings of parent-teacher organ- 
izations is no easy one to solve; especially since most of the material in print is in 


pamphlet form and is not included in the usual indexes. 


It is with a view to assist- 


ing librarians and program committees of local parent-teacher associations that this 


list has been prepared. 


It is not in any sense a complete bibliography, but contains 


the most useful and up-to-date material which has come to the compiler’s attention. 


Child health organization of America. A 
school health program for _  parent— 
teacher associations and women’s clubs, 
by Grace T. Hallock. n.d. Pub. by the 


society. 370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. (No 
price given) 
Contains detailed suggestions for 


programs for meetings; also good lists 
of references 


Ethical culture’ school. Parents and 
teacher association. Suggestions for 
parent-teacher work based on the ex- 
perience of the school. 1927. Pub. by 
the school. 33 Central Park West, N. Y. 
50¢. 


Hansl, Mrs. Eva V. B. Group study for 


parents. c1926. Pub. by Children, the 
magazine for parents. 353 Fourth Ave., 
N. ¥. 10¢. 

“Practical suggestions for parent- 


teacher associations, women’s clubs and 
other organizations interested in child 
study on 1. Best methods of organiza- 


tion. 2. Interesting programs for meet- 
ings. 3. Recommended books on child- 
study.” Sub-title. 


Indiana parent-teacher association, Sug- 
gested program for local parent-teacher 
associations, 1925-1926, prepared by 

Mrs. E. H. Edmondson, 1925. Extension 


division, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. (No price given) 
Indiana parent-teacher association. Sug- 


gested general program for local par- 
ent-teacher associations. Bloomington, 


Ind. Pub. by the association. 1924. 
(No price given) 
References and outlines. 
Indiana parent-teacher association. Sug- 


gested study program for 1923-1924, 
prepared by Edna Hatfield Edmondson. 
Pub. by the association. 

Detailed outlines of topics for study 
of schools of the state. Brief refer- 
ences. 


Indiana parent-teacher association. Sug- 
gested special programs for rural par- 
ent-teacher associations, 1924. Pam. 
Pub. by the association. (No price 
given) 

Gives detailed suggestions for pro- 
grams for each month of the school 
year; also gives sources of material. 


Indiana parent-teacher association. Sug- 
gested program of conservation, by 
Elizabeth L. Cowan, 1924. Pub. by the 
association. (No price given) 

Definite phases of the subject for 
study during each month of the school 
year. 
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Indiana parent-teacher association. Sug- 
gested study program of child psychol- 
ogy, by Elizabeth Hester. 1924. (No 
price given) 


Indiana parent-teacher association. Sug- 
gested program for junior and senior 
high school associations. 1924. Pub. by 
the association. (No price given) 


Indiana University Extension division. 
Suggested programs of study and work, 
by Edna Hatfield Edmondson. Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 1921. Pub. by the univer- 
sity. (Extension bul. V. 6, No. 11) Out 
of print at present. 

A very useful illustrated bulletin, giv- 
ing information concerning the general 
field of work of parent-teacher associa- 
tions and definite suggestions for pro- 
grams with good reference lists for 
each subject treated. 


Mother’s magazine. The Mother’s club: 
how to organize it; what it can do. 
Loan paper No. 52 for use in Mother’s 
Associations. 1916. Mother’s Magazine, 
Elgin, Ill. 

One of a series of booklets which may 
be borrowed at a nominal price from 
the Mother’s Magazine. Very elemen- 
tary instructions as to how to organize 
and carry on a club. 


National Congress of parents and teach- 
ers. Child Welfare Magazine, Monthly. 
Child Welfare Co., 5517 Germantown 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. $1.00 
per year. 

This is the official organ of the Na- 
tional congress and contains a message 
from the National president to the lo- 
cal association, carries monthly reports 
of constructive work done by other as- 
sociations, scientific health projects, 
material for programs for associations 
and study circles, and valuable helps in 
child training. 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers also has much valuable pro- 
gram material available to members of 
the national and affiliated state organ- 
izations. A partial list follows: 

Children’s reading, by Sarah _ B. 
Askew. 

High School parent-teacher associa- 

tions by Mrs. B. F. Langworthy. 

How to organize a Congress parent- 
teacher association. 

Humane education; programs for as- 
sociations, by Mrs. Jennie R. 
Nichols. 

Music in our schools and home, by 
Mrs. Ruth Haller Ortaway & Mrs. 
Margaret Wheeler Ross. 

Thrift, by Mrs. Ella Caruthers Porter. 

Rural and village parent-teacher as- 
sociations: program outlines. 
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North Carolina University Extension divi- 
sion. Parent-teacher handbook for 
North Carolina; ed. by Harold D. Meyer. 
4th ed. rev. 1927. Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Pub. by the university. (Extension bu. 
V. 7, No. 8) 504. 

A very useful bulletin. Particularly 
valuable for program material. Gives 
excellent references. 


Program on child training 1927-1928; sub- 
jects for reading and discussion at 
meetings. Parents’ publishing associa- 
tion, 353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Gratis. 

“The program as outlined follows a 
series of articles to appear in the cor- 
responding monthly issues of Children, 
the magazine for parents. Outstanding 
points for discussion and bibliographies 
for collateral reading accompany each 
article.’ Copies may be obtained in 
quantity on request. 


Texas. State college for women. College 
of industrial arts. Program material 
for parent-teacher association. Denton, 
Texas, 1917. (College bulletin No. 96— 
Reprint, 1921). 

Gives detailed suggestions for pro- 
grams as well as good references. 


U. 8, Children’s bureau. Child-welfare 
programs; study outlines for the use of 
clubs and classes. n.d. (Bureau pub. 
no. 73) The bureau. Gratis. 


U. 8S. Children’s bureau, Child mentality 
and child management; outlines for 
study. 1926. Wash. govt. Print. off. 
(Bureau pub. No. 91) The bureau. 
Gratis. 

Very detailed outline of the subject. 
Copious references. 


U. S. Children’s bureau, Play and recrea- 
tion; outlines for study. 1925. Wash. 
govt. print. off. (Bureau pub No. 92, 2d 
ed.) The bureau. Gratis. Supt. of doc. 
10¢. . 

Detailed outlines with good refer- 
ences, 


U. S. Education bureau. Child health 
program for parent-teacher associations 
and women’s clubs, by L. W. Collier and 
Harriet Wedgewood. Wash. gov. print. 
off. 1924. Pub. by the bureau. Gratis. 

Detailed outline of program with an- 
notated list of references on various 
phases of subject. 


U. S. Education bureau. Parent-teacher 
associations and foreign born women, 
by Caroline Hedger. 1924. (Home edu- 
cation circular, No. 5) 

The work of the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation in Americanization. 
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U. S. Education bureau. Parent-teacher 
associations at work, by Ellen C. Lom- 
bard. Bul. 1925, No. 30. Wash. govt. 
Print. off. 1925. 5¢ (From Supt. of doc- 
uments, Wash. D. C.) 


U. S. Education bureau. Parent-teacher 
associations; how home and school work 
together, by Walton S. Bittner & Ellen 
Cc. Lombard. Wash. govt. Print. off. 
1923. (Home education circular No. 3) 
Supt. of doc. 5¢. 

Contains suggestions for home and 
school cooperation; also programs for 
each month of the school year with lists 
of references. 


Wisconsin Congress of parents and teach- 
ers. Bulletin. Pub. monthly by the 
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Congress. 129 E. Michigan St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Price 25¢. 

Official organ of the state organiza- 
tion. Frequently contains program 
suggestions. 


Wisconsin State Board of health. Outlines 
of courses for parent-teacher associa- 
tions: list of books covering the essen- 
tial phases of social hygiene. Pub. by 
the State, 1922. Pam. 


Wisconsin University Extension division. 
Wisconsin parent-teacher associations, 
by Edith E. Hoyt. Rev. ed. University 
bulletin No. 1339, Gen. series No. 1116) 
15¢. 

Gives detailed outlines for programs 
and suggestions for activities, as well 
as a general discussion of the P. T. A. 





RECENT BOOKS OF INTEREST TO HOMEMAKERS 
Compiled by Dorothy J. Randall 


(Continued from April Bulletin) 


Interior Decoration 


Branch, Zelda. How to decorate textiles. 
Dodd, 1927. 98p. $2.50. 

“A brief, sketchy treatise on various 
methods of decorating textiles. It sug- 
gests designs, materials, and methods 
for painting on silk; the art of appliqué; 
embroidery and stitches; drawn work; 
raffia; dyeing; batik; stencil; and block 
printing.” See Booklist 23:372, Je '27. 


Gayler, Julius F. Furniture, yesterday 
and today. 468 Fourth Ave, N. Y. 
Currier & Harford, 1926. 60p. $1.75. 

“A very good little manual on the 
principal periods of furniture, with 
numerous illustrations of the best his- 
torical and modern examples, and with 
a special note on finishes. See Booklist 
24:107, Dec. ’27. 


Mead, Marcia. Homes of character. Dodd, 
1926. 235p. $3.50. 

The various types of modern small 
home—English, Spanish, early Ameri- 
can, ete.—are described in practical 
fashion, with the style of furniture 
suitable for each. Well illustrated. 


Rolfe, Amy Lucile. Interior decoration 
for the small home. Rev. ed. Macmil- 
lan, 1926. 169p. $2. 

New edition of a work planned to aid 
the small homeowner who needs “some 
economic and artistic knowledge” in 
furnishing his house. 


Seal, Ethel Davis. House of simplicity. 
Century, 1926. 286p. $3. 

“A book of simple interiors. The text 
is practical and is entertainingly writ- 
ten. Tllustrated with drawings by 
Marion Dismant.” See Booklist 23:301, 
Apr. ‘27. 


Wright, Richardson Little, ed. House & 
garden’s second book of _ interiors. 
Condé Nast, 1926. 223p. $5. 


“Contains seven hundred illustrations 
of halls, living rooms, libraries, dining 
rooms, bed, chambers and other rooms 
of the house, together with their color 
schemes; an outline of period furniture; 
practical suggestions for the making 
and use of accessories; and a portfolio 
of many beautiful interiors.”—Subtitle. 


Davis, Mary Allen. Principles of window 
curtaining. 1926. (Farmers’ builetin, 
1516) 10¢. 


Donley book of successful fire places, rev. 
ed. 13900 Miles Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Donley brothers company. 44p. free. 


National lead company. Painting protec- 
tive and decorative. 3l1p. 659 Freeman 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. Postage 44¢. 
Limited supply. 


Window artistic. Jamestown, N. Y. In- 
ternational casement company. 16p. 
free. 
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Rugs 


Bowles, Mrs. Ella Shannon. Handmade 
rugs. Little, 1927. 205p. $3. 

A beautifully illustrated manual 
which concerns itself chiefly with the 
designing and making of hooked rugs, 
although braided, crocheted and other 
types are also treated. Chapter on dye- 
ing includes recipes for old-fashioned 
dyes. 


Phillips, Mrs. Anna M. Laise. Hooked 
rugs and how to make them. Macmil- 
lan, 1925. 154p. $2. 

A practical and lucid work. “Mrs. 
Phillips writes readably, entertainingly, 
and above all clearly—so clearly indeed 
that the veriest amateur of colonial arts 
may achieve success through her direc- 
tions.” See Booklist 22:107, Dec. ’25. 


Ripley, Mary Churchill. Chinese rug book. 
Stokes, 1927. 66p. $3.50. 

The history of Chinese rugs, mate- 
rials, colors and designs employed, and 
manner of weaving are described in this 
attractively illustrated work. 


Waugh, Elizabeth and Foley, Edith. Col- 
lecting hooked rugs. Century, 1927. 
140p. $2.50. 

“Gives something of the historical 
background of hooked rugs, and is very 
valuable in its discussion of the points 
which give old rugs their value. Of in- 
terest to collectors and designers alike 
x -’ See W.L.B. 23:138, My ’27. 


Wolfe, Mrs. Ffrida A. How to identify 
oriental rugs. Harper, 1927. 54p. $5. 

Each type of oriental rug is broadly 
discussed with its characteristic fea- 
tures. The forty-five plates, in black 
and white and in color also aid in iden- 
tification. 


On Being Well Groomed 


Butterick publishing company, limited. 


New Butterick dressmaker. Dodd, 1927. 
309p. $1.50. 

“Practical, well illustrated directions 
for cutting and making a_ garment, 
with suggestions for the best methods 
for trimming and finishing. Such topics 
as plain sewing stitches, seams, hems 
and buttonholes are discussed and illus- 
trated. There is a chapter on making 
alterations in paper patterns for figures 
that vary from the average.’ See Book- 
list 23:370, Je ’27. 


Cades, Hazel Rawson. Any girl can be 


good looking. Appleton, 1927. 198p. 
$1.50. 

“The title will circulate it, the breezy 
style will insure its being read, and the 
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really sensible advice can hardly fail to 
benefit the girl who reads it. By an 
editor of the Woman’s Home Companion 
and partly reprinted from that maga- 
zine and the American Girl.’’ See W.L.B. 
23:257, Nov. °27. 


Stote, Dorothy. Making the most of your 


looks. Brentano’s, 1926. 312p. $2. 

The intelligent woman, striving to 
appear well-groomed, will find sugges- 
tions as to style, color and costume in 
this helpful work. An enormous income 
is not essential in the carrying-out of 
the principles which it sets forth. 


Wells, Margery. Clothes economy for 


well dressed women. Dodd, 1927. 95p. 
$1. 

Fundamentals of stylish dress are 
presented in this book which discusses 
types and lines, color, hair, hats, shoes, 
gloves and accessories. A chapter on 
the budget is included. 


> * * 


Campbell, Maude. Fitting dresses and 


blouses. 1927. (Farmers’ bulletin no. 
1530) 10¢. 


O’Brien, Ruth. Present trends in home 


sewing. (U. S. Dept. of agriculture. 
Miscellaneous publication, no. 4) Wash- 
ington, U. S. Gov’t print. off., 1927. 16p. 
5¢. 


Short cuts to home sewing. 603 Traction 


terminal bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Singer sewing machine company. 48p. 
free. 


Organization and Upkeep of the Home 


Gilbreth, Lillian M. Home maker and her 


job. Appleton, 1927. 155p. $1.75. 


“A very readable discussion of the 
possibility of using industrial methods 
in running the modern home. The 
author was the wife of an efficiency ex- 
pert and after his death she carried on 
his work and brought up her large fam- 
ily, so she writes from experience. A 
book that should interest a large group 
of women, and so may find a place in 
any library.” See W.L.B. 24:19, Jan. ’28. 


Ives, F. W. Home conveniences. (Har- 


per’s handbooks) Harper, 1924. 219p. 
$1.50. 

Chiefly treats types of lighting and 
water supply equipment for village and 
farm homes. Author is head of the Ag- 
ricultural engineering department of 
Ohio State University. 
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Macdonald, Elizabeth. Homemaking, a 
profession for men and women. Mar- 
shall Jones, 1927. 267p. $2. 

The author takes a scientific attitude 
toward home management, approaching 
it as a “profession” through discussion 
of practical sciences under “Sources of 
knowledge and inspiration.” Marriage, 
the rearing of children, and various re- 
lated problems are treated. 


MeMahon, John R. Your house. Minton- 
Balch, 1927. 307p. $3. 

Treats problems in planning, build- 
ing, and remodeling the house, with 
some sound advice also as to keeping up 
a home. 


Roehl, L. M. Household carpentry. Mac- 
millan, 1927. 196p. $1.50. 
A manual designed to instruct the 
amateur carpenter in household repair, 
and in the making of screens, trellises, 
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benches, and various house fittings. 
Helpful diagrams and illustrations. 


Saylor, H. H. Tinkering with tools. Lit- 
tle, 1924. 248p. $2. 

“Practical handbook covering the se- 
lection and care of tools, with special 
chapters on woodworking, painting, 
plumbing, electric wiring, etc. Glos- 
sary, bibliography and_ index.” See 
W.L.B. 20:86, Mar. ’25. 


Southworth, May E. Let me fix it. Mor- 
row, 1927. 240p. $2. 

“A handbook of brief, clear directions 
for saving time, money and nerves in 
housekeeping, general repairing, tinker- 
ing, caring for a wardrobe, cooking, 
gardening and other usual and unusual 
daily tasks.’’—Subtitle. 


Gray, Greta. Convenient kitchens (Farm- 
er’s bulletin (1513) Agr. 26—1730. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


Freedom in Libraries 


The most important kind of freedom 
which a library can have is freedom to 
choose what the library is to contain. 

It is better to err on the side of in- 
clusion than on the side of exclusion. 
This is as true of books as it is of our 
relations with our fellow beings. 

Public opinion, if it can be informed 
of the merits of the case, will generally 
be on the side of freedom and liberality 
in the conduct of the library. 

We can not have freedom to be good 
without freedom to be bad nor freedom 
to be wise without freedom to be other- 
wise. 

A book can not be judged by marked 
passages alone. 

The cause of censorship is not a popu- 
lar cause. 

Among our best people there are many 
who show an extraordinary willingness 
to manage our thinking for us. 

Freedom in book selection is like inde- 
pendence in a newspaper. It involves, 
as Samuel Bowles of the Springfield Re- 
publican once nobly said, independence 
of our friends and even of ourselves. 





Finally, a selection from the inscrip- 
tion around the wall of the great hall in 
Hart House in Toronto University: “I 
can not praise a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that 
never sallies forth to seek her adversary 
but slinks out of the contest where that 
immortal garland (liberty) is to be run 
for, not without dust and heat .. . 
He who can consider vice with all her 
baits and seeming pleasure and yet dis- 
criminate and yet abstain, he is the true 
warfaring Christian.” 

—from New York Libraries, Feb. 1928. 


Books Treating of Mental Hygiene 
For Use in Public Libraries 


Beers, C. W. Mind That Found Itself. 
Longmans, 1921 

Blanchard, Phyllis. Adolescent Girl. 
Moffat, 1920 

*Bradby, M. K. Psychoanalysis and Its 
Place in Life. Frowde, 1920 

Bronner, Augusta F. Psychology of 
Special Abilities & Disabilities. Lit- 
tle, 1917 

*Coriat, I. H. What is Psychoanalysis? 
Moffat, 1917 

Drever, James. Psychology of Every- 
day Life. Dutton, 1920 
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Drever, James. Psychology of Indus- 
try. Dutton, 1921 

Hall, H. S. War Time Nerves. Hough- 

ton, 1918 

Hart, Bernard. (2) Psychology of In- 
sanity (2nd ed.). Putnam, 1919 

Healy, William. Individual Delinquent. 
Little, 1915 

Healy, William. Mental Conflicts and 
Misconduct. Little, 1917 

Hollingworth, Leta S. Psychology of 
Subnormal Children. Macmillan, 
1920 

James, William. Habit. Holt, 1914 

Knight, Peters, Blanchard. Taboo and 
Genetics. Moffat, 1920 

*Low, Barbara. Psychoanalysis. Har- 
court, 1920 

McDougall, William. (3) Introduction 
to Social Psychology (9th _ ed.). 
Methuen, 1915 

Parmelee, Maurice. Science of Human 
Behavior. Macmillan, 1913 

Putnam, J. J. Human Motives. Little, 
1915 

Rivers, W. H. R. (6) Mind and Medi- 
cine. Longmans, 1920 

Shand, A. F. (4) Foundation of Char- 
acter. Macmillan, 1915 

Tansley, A. C. New Psychology and Its 
Relation to Life. Allen, 1921 

Terman, L. M. Intelligence of School 
Children. Houghton, 1919 

Tredgold, A. F. Mental Deficiency. 
Wood, 1916 

Trotter, William. (5) Instincts of the 
Herd in War & Peace. Unwin, 1916 

Watson, J. B. Psychology from the 
Standpoint of a Behaviorist. Lippin- 
cott, 1919 

Wells, F. L. Mental Adjustments. Ap- 
pleton, 1917 

White, W. A. Mechanism of Character 
Formation. Macmillan, 1916 

White, W. A. Mental Hygiene of Child- 
hood. Little, 1919 

White, W. A. (1) Principles of Men- 
tal Hygiene. Macmillan, 1917 

White, W. A. Thoughts of a Psychia- 
pie on the War and After. Hoeber, 


Young, M. Mentally Defective Child. 
Hoeber, 1916 


For the Picture Collection 


The H. W. Wilson Company has just 
issued a new and revised edition of The 
Picture Collection which was formerly 


* Recommended authorities on Psycho- 
analysis. Numbers indicate titles in or- 
der of importance. 

Authorized by National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene 
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published as part of the American Li- 
brary Economy Series as illustrated by 
the Newark, New Jersey Free Public Li- 
brary under the leadership of John Cot- 
ton Dana. This new list has been so 
thoroughly revised that there is very 
little to compare with the previous edi- 
tion. 

In addition to the list of subject head- 
ings, which occupies nearly one-half of 
the volume, sections are devoted to the 
following subjects: 


How pictures are obtained 

Methods of storing 

Charging system 

Use of the library’s picture collection 
by schools 

Use of pictures for bulletins and ex- 
hibits; by the general public 

Classification 

List of books and brochures on visual 
education, art appreciation, and 
picture study for the schools 

List of reference tool books used for 
identifying and classifying pictures 
and 

Addresses of publishers of pictures 


The price of the pamphlet is 90¢. It 
is bound in paper similar to the Subject 
Headings for the Information File which 
appeared not long ago. 


Pivotal Figures of Science 


Arthur E. Bostwick, editor of the sci- 
ence department of Literary Digest and 
librarian of the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, in a recently published booklet, 
“Pivotal Figures of Science,” helps peo- 
ple to “discover a few readable books on 
the lives of famous men of science, who, 
as he says, “have devoted their lives to 
untangling the riddle of the world.” 

There are the Curies, husband and 
wife, who, working in a little shed with 
the poorest kind of apparatus, extracted 
from the pitchblende of France a sub- 
stance now valued at $70,000 a gram. 
There is Benjamin Franklin who 
“snatched the thunder-bolt from heaven” 
with a child’s kite. There is Darwin 
who, though he did not attempt to con- 
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nect his theory of natural selection in 
any way with theological dogmas, has 
come to be regarded by some as an 
enemy of Christianity. There is Pasteur 
whose pioneer work in_ inoculation 
reached a climax when his first human 
subject, a little Alsatian boy bitten four- 
teen times by a mad dog, was saved 
from death by “Dear Monsieur Pasteur,” 
as the child called him. There is Michael 
Pupin, a Serbian peasant boy who landed 
in America with five cents in his pockets, 
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worked his way into college, and has be- 
come a professor at Columbia University 
and a distinguished scientist in the field 
of electro-mechanics. 

For these and a number of other sci- 
entists, Dr. Bostwick has suggested 
sketches or biographies. This course is 
one of the Reading with a Purpose 
series published by the American Li- 
brary Association. The courses and the 
books recommended in each may be bor- 
rowed at most public libraries. 





COUNTY LIBRARY NEWS 


Brown County. Miss Helen Matthews, 
Librarian of De Pere Public Library, re- 
ports service to the county given through 
6 community stations and 45 schools. 


Douglas County. 75 school stations 
were served with 175 collections last 
year, according to Miss Vera Rehn- 
strand, Librarian. The circulation was 
9,265. 

Langlade County. 535 books were 
sent by parcel post to borrowers last 
year, in addition to the service rendered 
to 1,846 county borrowers registered at 
the headquarters Library at Antigo. 
Service was also given through 5 gen- 
eral stations and 53 schools. 

Marinette County. The Peshtigo li- 
brary recently received a shipment of 
more than 300 books from the Marinette 
County Library. 


Outagamie County. On the very lim- 
ited county appropriation, the Appleton 
Public Library, established 5 stations in 
the county. 

Racine County. The Union Grove Li- 
brary through its affiliation with the 
Racine County Library system has very 
considerably extended its usefulness. 
Sei .ice is offered not only to the resi- 
dents of Union Grove, but also to those 
who live in the surrounding townships 
of Dover, Norway, Yorkville and Mt. 
Pleasant. In addition to the 400 vol- 
umes owned by the local library, the 
Racine County Library has placed more 
than 600 volumes there, thus enabling 





the local library to offer 1,000 volumes 
to its readers. A recent shipment of 
very new books from the county library 
has attracted much attention. 

Service to county institutions has 
been inaugurated at both the County 
Farm, and the County Sanitorium. 


Shawano County. The County Board 
has recently appropriated $500 to the 
Shawano Public Library, Mrs. Charles 
Veslak, Librarian, for work in Shawano 
County. 

Winnebago County. An idea of the 
value of the Winnebago county library 
system may be obtained when it is con- 
sidered that in 1927 alone twenty new 
county libraries were established in the 
United States for the benefit of the rural 
population. Miss Elizabeth Lathrop, 
Librarian, has pointed out in calling at- 
tention to the service the rural library 
is giving in this county. 

“Winnebago county is one of the for- 
ward looking counties and now has a 
well established library, which is under 
the direction of the city public library. 
Patrons from the rural districts may 
write or call in person to request the 
books they want. If it is possible they 
will have their requests granted, as they 
may borrow freely from the city li- 
brary,” Miss Lathrop said. 

“Also, books are sent to the county 
schools to supplement the textbooks and 
the meager school libraries. Women’s 
clubs, granges and community clubs get 
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material for their use from the county 
and they feel that someone is directly 
interested in them. 

“Statistics show how much the people 
of Winnebago county are using the rural 
library. In 1926 there were stations at 
ten schools and eight at other places in 
the county, making a total of eighteen. 

“Now there are forty-one school sta- 
tions, and twenty-one others, making a 
total of sixty-two. In 1926 the circula- 
tion totaled 3,004 books. In 1927 this 
was boosted to 12,853 volumes,” she 
pointed out. 
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“The appropriation for 1926 was only 
$325. In 1927 it was increased to $1,500 
and the old traveling library of Winne- 
bago county passed into history. 

“Now the county library is admin- 
istered like the city library, with books 
being sent out to communities that re- 
quest them, or to individuals, and with 
supplementary collections placed at the 
public library at Winneconne. Other 
public libraries in the county that desire 
help may draw upon the county branch 
for books and service” the Oshkosh libra- 
rian announced. 

—from Oshkosh Northwestern. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


Students returned from field practice 
on April 4 to find the library school 
fresh and shining, with newly frescoed 
walls in the main rooms, woodwork and 
chairs refinished, and new radiator cov- 
ers as a protection against dust. For it 
is the aim of the school to live up to 
those standards of housekeeping ex- 
pected of well-conducted libraries. Sem- 
inar discussions of field practice obser- 
vations in all courses were conducted by 
the various instructors during the first 
and second weeks of the spring quarter 
and the work of the regular courses was 
resumed at once. Mr. Lester began his 
course in Public Documents which is an 
important part of the work of the 
Spring. Outside lecturers included two 
graduates of the school, Frances Han- 
num, on Business Letters, and Esther 
Friedel on the Relation of Library and 
School. Prof. Grant Hyde of the School 
of Journalism devoted a class hour to 
criticism of the publicity contributed to 
local papers by the students as part of 
their field work. A visit from John 
Erskine was a pleasant incident in April. 
Through the courtesy of Miss Harriet 
Long, who had been associated with Dr. 
Erskine in educational work with the 
army in France in 1918, the author of 
Helen of Troy was presented to the class 


on the afternoon of April 13. He spoke 
briefly and delightfully and a number 
took the opportunity to hear him at 
greater length at the university in the 
evening. 

During the meeting of the state Con- 
gress of parents and teachers the regu- 
lar schedule was suspended to allow the 
students to attend the Round Table on 
Children’s reading. That they found the 
points of view presented stimulating to 
thought was evident in the spirited dis- 
cussions that followed. Two graduates 
of the school were on the program, as 
will be noted below. 

As is usual at this time of year Bibli- 
ographies are occupying first place in 
the minds of the students. Subjects 
have been assigned as far as possible to 
accord with the individual interests and 
abilities of the students. Many of them 
are suggested or asked for by outsiders, 
specialists and experts in various lines, 
who have some personal need for a bibli- 
ography on the subject in question. An 
unusual number this year are subjects 
of important current or social interest. 
The complete list follows: 


Science and mechanics for boys and girls 
—Miss Adsit. 

The liquor problem in politics—Miss An- 
derson. 
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Biographies of writers for children—Miss 
Beedon. 

English metrics, 1900-1927—Miss Bentley. 

The cost and value of an education (liter- 
ature since 1924)—Miss Bryhan. 


Air mail service 
Miss Buehler. 
The foreign service of the United States— 

Miss Charles. 

Four American women novelists—Miss 
Deeds. 

Noise abatement—Miss Deffner. 

The corn borer and boll weevil, 1920 to 
date—Miss Flett. 

Modern poets; modern poetry, 1923-1928— 
Miss Fox. 

Sonnets since Gray—Miss Gibson. 

The University of Wisconsin—Miss Git- 
tings. 

Flood control—Miss Hanson. 

Cycles of business depression — Miss 
Hawksworth. 

Improvement in farm conveniences in the 
United States since 1920—Miss Hazen. 

Subject index to essays—Miss Hughes. 

Humane treatment of animals— Miss 
Hummel. 

The gold rush of ’49—Miss James. 

List of 500 books for use in hospital libra- 
ries; with use for special types of 
patients indicated—Miss Lamb. 

The war novel since 1914—Miss Lidbeck. 

Patents—Miss Lukens. 

Condition of agriculture in the United 
States at the present time, and meas- 
ures for its improvement—Miss Make- 
peace. 

Three centuries of women in books, and 
their forerunners—Misses May and 
Robb. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson—Miss Melen- 
tine. 

Religious education and training—Miss 
Murphy. 

The new negro in literature since 1910; 
books by and about the negro—Miss 
Neill. 

The contemporary 
books—Miss Oliver 

Presidential candidates and issues for the 
elections of 1920, 1924 and 1928—Miss 
Pincus. 

The rural church—Miss Poland. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Christina 
Rossetti—Miss Polson. 

Books for boys: recent titles for addi- 
tion to academy libraries—Mr. Reddick. 

Gladstone—Miss Reineck. 


in the United States— 


criticism of great 


The reading interests of adolescents— 
Miss Riley. 

American prosperity since 1920— Miss 
Roberts. 


Life and customs of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans—Miss Siebecker. 

Adulteration, misbranding, and fraudu- 

lent advertising—Miss Strlekar. 
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The schoolmaster in literature — Miss 
Trowbridge. 

Indian art, industries, music and poetry— 
Miss Troye. 


Minor forest products—Miss Wells. 


School and Faculty Notes 


On his return from British Columbia 
where he has been on leave of absence 
for the past four months engaged in a 
library survey, Mr. Lester, director of 
the school, was guest of honor at a 
luncheon at the Loraine hotel. Covers 
were laid for thirty—all members of the 
Commission staff, representing all of the 
departments. The affair was pleasantly 
informal and Mr. E. E. Witte, acting as 
toastmaster on the spur of the moment, 
introduced Mr. Lester who gave a vivid 
picture of the Province, its topograph- 
ical features and governmental organiz- 
ation, indicating the special problems to 
which these give rise in working out a 
library system. Mr. Lester is to return 
to British Columbia once during the 
summer before the final report on the 
problem is made. 


On their return in April, the students 
were able to join with the faculty in 
welcoming Miss Curtiss who returned to 
her desk after a three month’s absence 
following an operation in January. 
Friends of Miss Curtiss everywhere will 
be glad to know of her satisfactory re- 
covery and restored health. 


Miss Susan G. Akers has been granted 
leave of absence for the summer to teach 
Library Science in the summer school 
of the Louisiana state university. Mrs. 
Jessie W. Luther ’13, who has been 
teaching Reference and Public Docu- 
ments at the Atlanta Library School has 
been engaged to take Miss Akers’ place 
in the Wisconsin summer session. 


Alumni Publications 


The recently issued volume of the 
Standard Catalog for High School Libra- 
ries, comprising parts one and two, gives 
credit on its title page to Polly Fenton, 
709. The entire work is edited by Zaidee 
Brown. Part 2, the dictionary catalog, 
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represents the work of Miss Fenton, 
with the assistance of Dorothy E. Cook. 

Sophia Hall Glidden, ’16 is joint 
author with William A. Anderson of “A 
System of Classification for Political 
Science Collections, with special refer- 
ence to the needs of municipal and gov- 
ernmental research libraries.” The pub- 
lication had its inception in 1919-20 
when Mrs, Glidden, then Miss Hall, was 
librarian of the Municipal Reference Bu- 
reau of the University of Minnesota, an 
accumulation of material over several 
years making it necessary to work out 
some orderly scheme of classification. 
Following her marriage and return to 
Minneapolis the opportunity opened up 
to continue the task, in conjunction with 
Mr. Anderson, director of the Bureau 
for Research in Government. The work 
was issued in March by the Bureau as 
Publications No. 8, bears the imprint of 
the University of Minnesota press and 
sells for $2.50. 


Personal Notes 


Florence E. Dunton, ‘11 will go abroad 
this summer to make the literary tour of 
England and Scotland with Dr. and Mrs. 
Beatty. She has resigned as librarian of 
the Antigo public library and her plans 
following the summer’s tour are indefi- 
nite. 

Catherine Head Coleman, '15 discussed 
the subject of Story Telling in the Home 
at the Congress of Parents and Teachers 
which convened in Madison in April. A 
report of Mrs. Coleman’s discussion ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 

Siri M. Andrews, ’16 will go to the 
University of Washington in the fall as 
instructor in Children’s work in the Li- 
brary school. Miss Andrews will also 
continue work towards her degree in the 
university. 

Sophia Hall Glidden, '16 is now living 
in Cambridge, Mass., and is engaged with 
Mr. Cutter of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration in revising the 
Business Section of the Expansive Classi- 
fication for use in the library of the 
school. 

Sonja Wennerblad, ’17 is now children’s 
librarian in the Fremont Branch of the 
Seattle Public Library. 

Eulogio E. Rodriquez, ’20 is now assist- 
ant director of the Philippine Library 
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and Museum. News of his appointment 
comes in a letter from Professor Bleyer, 
now on his way around the world, who 
writes: 

“I thought that you might be interested 
in the enclosed photograph which was 
taken by the photographer of the Tribune, 
Manila, March 13, after Mr. Rodriquez 
and Mr. Vicente A. Pacis, M. A. (Journal- 
ism) Wisconsin, 1925, had met us at the 
dock and Mr. Rodriquez had presented 
Mrs. Bleyer with the bouquet that ap- 
years in the picture. 

“Mr. Rodriquez has recently been ap- 
pointed assistant director of the Philip- 
pine Library and Museum by Vice Gover- 
nor General Gilmore—a well deserved 
promotion of which I am sure you will be 
proud. He showed us the interesting col- 
lections of rare books pertaining to the 
Islands which are in the Library, and we 
had the pleasure of visiting the home of 
the director, Mr. Epifanio de los Santos. 

“The Filipino alumni and their wives 
entertained us at dinner and we had a 
good old University of Wisconsin celebra- 
tion.” 

Snapshots of Eulogio, Jr., aged two, 
have recently been received at the school. 

Mabel Cross Ryckman, ’20 has been tem- 
porarily on the staff of the Detroit Public 
Library. Her address is 1785 Seward Ave. 

Ellen Hoffman, ’22 whose resignation 
was reported in the March Bulletin has re- 
turned to her former position in the For- 
est Products Laboratory, Madison. 


Ann Mittleman, ’25 who had been on the 
staff of the Detroit Public Library since 
her graduation was married during the 
past summer. News of the marriage has 
only recently come, together with the in- 
formation that Miss Mittleman (Mrs. 
Fish) is making her home in Chicago. 


Mrs. Glyde B. Nielsen, ’25 has resigned 
from her position in the Eau Claire Pub- 
lic Library to accept a position as hospi- 
tal librarian in Minneapolis. 


Eveline Bean, '26 who has been libra- 
rian at Provo, Utah, since her graduation 
has accepted the librarianship at Ogden. 
Ogden is the second largest city in Utah, 
with a population of 40,000 and real op- 
portunities are open to Miss Bean in her 
new position. 


Edith Jennings, ’26 has accepted a posi- 
tion as branch librarian in Montclair, N. J. 


Harriet Love, ’27, Children’s Librarian 
at Oshkosh, presented the subject “Build- 
ing International Understanding Through 
Books” at the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers held in Madison in April. Miss 
Love’s paper is presented elsewhere in 
this issue. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


. Fox River Valley. The annual meeting of the Fox River Valley Library Asso- 
ciation met in Appleton, April 24. Over 50 sat down to luncheon in the Northern 
Hotel. Miss Woodworth, dean of women in Lawrence University, discussed some of 
our modern day writers, after which the meeting adjourned to Music Hall to hear 
Dr. Baker, also of Lawrence University, speak on Anatole France. A brief visit to 
the library of Lawrence University was followed by tea at the public library. 


Ashland. The children’s room and 
halls of the library building have been 
redecorated, and new filing cases have 
been ordered for the main room. 


A library day at the Monday club on 
April 16, was in charge of Miss Fen- 
nelly. The program consisted of reviews 
of books which were characterized as 
“Aristocratic books for democratic cir- 
culation” and included Disraeli, by 
Maurios, Bridge of San Luis Rey, by 
Wilder, Travel diary of a philosopher, 
by Keyserling. 

A talk on several new books of poems 
which would be likely to appeal was 
given by the librarian to a group of 
Northland College girl students in 
March. 


The directors of the library board are 
responsible for a book contest which is 
now being carried on in the schools. 
Children from the fifth to the eighth 
grades, inclusive, are to write a review 
of a book chosen from a selected list. 
Prizes of well illustrated books will be 
given to the two winners from each 
grade. 

The Creative reading course which 
has been recommended by authorities 
such as Mrs. Becker, has been followed 
by a group of fifteen women, who met at 
the library every two weeks. The diffi- 
culty of supplying members with the 
necessary books was met by purchasing 
books to rent, and later selling them to 
members at a price to cover cost. 


Barron. 100 reprints of pictures by 
famous artists have been added to the 
collection owned by the library. They 
are in pamphlet form with a history of 





the picture and a short biography of the 
artist. 


Blair. An increase in appropriation 
of $50 has been granted. 


Burlington. A collection of 48 books 
in the German language has been re- 
ceived from the Traveling Library. 


Clinton. The Twentieth Century club 
had a library benefit dinner early in 
April. 


Durand. Susan Grey Akers, of the 
State Library Commission, talked on 
juvenile books at a meeting of the 
Woman’s Club held at the library. Books 
from the Traveling Library were on ex- 
hibit. 

DePere. Helen Mathews, librarian, 
has been appointed a member of the 
Public Library Certification Board by 
Gov. Zimmerman. 


Fairchild. A gift of books has been 
received from Sara J. Wilson and a gift 
of pictures from F. W. Herbst. A senior 
in the high school, Alma Will, presented 
the library with a poster which she 
made. James A. Frear, Congressman 
from the 10th district, sent two agricul- 
ture yearbooks and the Diseases of cat- 
tle, from Washington. 


Fond du Lac. A total of 30,735 books 
in circulation was reported for March, 
showing an increase of 4,661 over March 
of last year. 11,112 were circulated 
through the main library. In March 
297 children attended the Saturday 
morning story hour. Books and govern- 
mental bulletins on agriculture have 
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been on display. Lists of this material 
were sent to the county branch libraries, 
for the benefit of the rural communities. 

The resignation of Catherine Breitz- 
man, registration clerk, takes effect 
May 1. 


Fox Lake. Several feet of new shelves 
have been added, and the dictionary and 
encyclopedia stack has been moved to a 
location where the light is better. 


Green Bay. Miss Martin, librarian, 
reported in her annual report a total 
circulation of 243,523 volumes. This is 
an increase of 35,561 over the total of 
1926. 

Slavonic literature was the subject of 
the regular staff meeting held March 28. 
Grace Bell gave a brief history of the 
Slavonic race, and Anne Strlekar talked 
entertainingly about the little known lit- 
erary achievements of her own Slovene 
people. Miss Strlekar is a student of 
the Wisconsin Library School and did 
her practice work for March in Green 
Bay. 


Fort Atkinson. As “house cleaning” 
season draws near, the books on house 
decoration are in demand. A collection 
of books for those interested is on dis- 
play in the library. 


Kaukauna. A number of “Reading 
with a Purpose” courses has been intro- 
duced. Miss Hornibrook, the librarian, 
will order any for which there is a de- 
mand. 


Janesville. Members of the board of 
trustees voted to give the Palmer Medi- 
cal library to Mercy hospital. This li- 
brary contained 450 books that belonged 
to Dr. W. H. Palmer and Dr. Henry 
Palmer, and was presented to the library 
4 years ago. 


Kenosha. The library agencies circu- 
lated 403,432 books during 1927, a gain 
of 30,157 over the previous year. The 
number of non-fiction books circulated 
was 37% of the total, or a gain of 2%. 
The number of books circulated per 
capita was 7.2 against 6.9 last year. 
The cost of circulating each book was 13 
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cents, a decrease of one cent per book 
over that of last year. 

The library added 7,744 books during 
1927, an average of 645 books per month 
and had a net gain of 1,501 borrowers, 
making the total number of registered 
borrowers 21,190. 


La Crosse. An interesting group of 
religious books for Lenten reading was 
on display. In the last few months the 
library has added materially to its col- 
lection of religious books. 


Marshfield. The total circulation for 
the year was 78,687 books, 6,281 of 
which were loaned to patrons outside of 
the city. In addition to these 22,854 pic- 
tures were circulated. 


Menasha. Circulation figures for the 
month of March show an increase of 
135 over those of the same month last 
year—7,011 books were loaned. 66 per 
cent of this number was fiction. 


Milwaukee. In March, William Web- 
ster Ellsworth spoke before the staff. 
Mr. Ellsworth is the grandson of Noah 
Webster. 

Warning was given that those caught 
stealing books from the library would 
be vigorously prosecuted. This warning 
brought the return of nearly 1,000 books 
missing from the library and its various 
branches. 


Neenah. The total circulation for 
March was 7,635; 1,517 more than that 
in March 1926. 3,910 of these books 
were juvenile, 808 were loaned through 
school stations and 195 were loaned to 
rural borrowers. 


Neillsville. New framed posters ad- 
vertising the library, have been placed 
in the post office and at the railroad sta- 
tion. 

Emily Arndt has been appointed as 
part time assistant. 

New London. On a Sunday afternoon 
in March the library was robbed by three 
boys of about 12 years old. $5 in change 
was stolen. 

Oshkosh. Elizabeth Lathrop, libra- 
rian, advises her patrons to “budget” a 
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summer reading program, and if no 
more is possible, 15 minutes a day spent 
reading will be time well spent. The li- 
brary will outline courses of reading if 
desired. She has sent out an appeal for 
contributions of books—recent fiction or 
non-fiction—to supply the unprecedented 
demand made recently. 

During the months in 1928 there has 
been an appreciable increase in the cir- 
culation of books. The increase in the 
growth in the county library department 
has been gratifying. 


Peshtigo. Two hours a week have 
been added to the schedule of library 
hours. The library is now open from 7 
to 9 on Wednesday evening. 


Prescott. There was a 1,000 increase 
in circulation in 1927. A brass tablet 
has been placed to the memory of Mary 
Johnston who willed $1,000 to the li- 
brary. 


Racine. Syud Hossain lectured in 
March under the auspices of the public 
library on “Eastern and Western ideals: 
a contrast and comparison”. A_book- 
mark with a list of books “The East in- 
terpreted for the West’: books recom- 
mended by Syud Hossain was distrib- 
uted to all attending the lecture. 

Books on astronomy and on homes and 
garden have been on display. 

An old picture reminiscent of early 
hotel life in Racine has been added to 
the collection in the public library. It 
portrays old Congress Hall which was 
destroyed in the fire of 1882. 


Randolph. As a mark of appreciation 
of service given, the Domestic Science 
club gave the library a four drawer ver- 
tical file, which is now in active use. 


River Falls. An adjoining room has 
been equipped for the use of the children. 


Sparta. The last report of the libra- 
rian shows over 13,000 books in the li- 
brary. Records show that 59,560 books 
and magazines were loaned; an increase 
of over 3,500 for the previous year, and 
a total of 4,472 active borrowers. 

The Delphian society presented a re- 
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volving dictionary stand to be used in 
the reading and reference room. 


Spring Valley. Table and chairs for 
the very small children have been added 
to the equipment. 


Superior. A puppet play, “Punch and 
Judy,” given by Miss Hester Meigs on 
April 9, was attended by over 80 people. 
This and Miss Meigs’ talk at the Nor- 
mal School stimulated considerable in- 
terest in puppets and puppet plays. A 
recent reorganization which created a 
circulation department has made it pos- 
sible to give members of this department 
somewhat intensive training in circula- 
tion work. Semi-monthly staff meetings 
are being held. One of them is devoted 
to business problems, the other to book 
talks, from the point of view of the desk 
assistant who is asked for a book that is 
out, and must suggest a satisfactory 
substitute. At these meetings Flexner’s 
Circulation work in public libraries is 
discussed. Special emphasis is being 
laid on the psychological aspects of desk 
work, such as developing a “sale.” Ef- 
forts are being made to give personal as- 
sistance to readers. The word “non- 
fiction” is taboo, and books are spoken 
of as one-week books and two-week 
books. The latter will be referred to as 
novels, books of travel, etc., because it is 
believed that the word “non-fiction” is a 
bugaboo to the public. Another feature 
of the book meetings of the staff will be 
the discussion of non-moving fiction 
titles that are listed in the Standard Cat- 
alog of Fiction and its supplement. It 
is believed that familiarity with these 
will result in their becoming more popu- 
lar. 

Staff teas are being held weekly in the 
library staff room. A sink with hot and 
cold water was installed in February, 
greatly increasing the comfort of the 
staff room. 

A citizenship class made up mainly of 
Swedish, Polish and Norwegian immi- 
grants was invited to the library and 
shown its resources. 

Miss Isaacs gave a talk at the Onaway 
Club on books. 
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A new salary schedule has_ been 
adopted by the library board. 

There has been a noticeable increase 
in adult registration at the main library. 
During the months of December, Janu- 
ary and February there was a total reg- 
istration of 539 adult borrowers in the 
Main library, as opposed to 400 during 
the same period last year. 


Watertown. Among the flowers re- 
ceived when the library celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary was a bouquet 
of 25 carnations from Mrs. Clara Hel- 
gindorf Nowack, who was the first as- 
sistant librarian. 

Some of the organizations which have 
held meetings in the library building 
during the year 1926 are the American 
Legion, the Salvation Army, the Outdoor 
Art Association, the Reading Club of the 
American Association of University 
Women, and the Saturday club. 

The Saturday club has made its an- 
nual gift to the library of $15 for books. 


Waukesha. The circulation for Feb- 
ruary was the biggest circulation for 
any one month in the history of the li- 
brary, 8,941, being a gain of 1,625 over 
that of February of last year. The total 
circulation in the boys’ and girls’ room 
was 2,855, an increase of 786. 


Waupaca. In March a total of 933 
books circulated, 548 of which were 
adult. During this same month more 
periodicals were circulated than in any 
previous month, the number being 96 
adult and 30 juvenile. 


Waupun. An old German book, a col- 
lection of sermons by Martin Luther 
published in 1628, has been on display. 


Wausau. Trustees of the estate of 
Mrs. Robert E. Parcher have assigned 
about $68,000 to the board of trustees 
for the building of a two-story addition 
to the present library building. This 
addition will include a small auditorium. 
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West Allis. A section of the audito- 
rium of the main library is being ar- 
ranged as a library for the children to 
be open in May. 


West Bend. For the year 1928 an in- 
crease of $500 in appropriation was 
granted. 


Wisconsin Rapids. For the year 1927 
there was a gain of 10,872 in circulation 
over that of 1926. The per capita cir- 
culation was 10.2 over 8.6 in 1926. Non- 
fiction averaged 20% of the entire circu- 
lation. The county circulation gained 
1,739 over that of the previous year. 
The total number of registered borrow- 
ers is 4,333, 788 being registered from 
the county. 


Book Lists 


Algoma 

Antigo 

Appleton—with some reviews. Books on 
Lenten reading 

Ashland 

Baraboo—with reviews 

Barron—Books on birds; books for Lenten 
reading 

Beaver Dam 

Fond du Lac—Books for Lenten reading 

Green Bay 

Hartford 

Hudson—Books for Lenten reading 

Janesville 

Jefferson—with short annotations 

Kaukauna 

Ladysmith—brief reviews 

Marinette—with annotations 

Marshfield—annotated list 

Mineral Point 

Mondovi 

Oconto 

Oshkosh 

Park Falls—short annotations 

Platteville—Books for those interested in 
antiques, with annotations 

Racine—with annotations 

River Falls 

Sparta 

Stanley—some titles annotated 

Watertown 

Waukesha 

Waupun 

Wausau—with annotations 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Bacon, Corinne. Standard catalog: Fic- 
tion section; supplement. 1928. 55p. 
Wilson. 50c 808.3 or 016.8 


A supplement to the 1923 edition of the 
Fiction section. Lists 558 titles, with anno- 
tations, and the subject index which has 
proved so useful in the original work. A 
valuable aid in checking up on recent novels 
and short stories. 


Brown, Zaidee. Standard Catalog for 
high school libraries. Parts 1 and 2. 
1928. 3846p. Wilson, (Service basis) 

028.5 


Part 1 of this work, noted in the Bulletin, 
Oct. ’26, is a classed catalog of a well-chosen 
selection for junior and senior high school 
libraries. Part 2 is a dictionary catalog, 
with entries under author, title and subject. 
The two together constitute an invaluable 
tool for high school book selection. Part 2 
is not sold separately. 


Stokes, Horace Winston. Mirrors of the 
year. 1928. 3887p. illlus. Stokes, $4. 
040 
A review of some of the outstanding events 
of the pastyear. Contains That “big parade” 
in the air, by Richard E. Byrd, Sacco-Van- 
zetti, by F. Lauriston Bullard, Science Mir- 
rors of 1927, by Science Service, Some books 
of 1927, by W. L. Phelps, with reviews of 
radio, the movies, sports, the fashions, etc. 
Not an essential purchase, but useful in 
larger libraries. 


Philosophy 


Bradford, Gamaliel Life and I; an au- 
tobiography of humanity. 1928. 
3807p. Houghton. $3.50. 120 

This is not a personal autobiography the 
author saying, “This is the book of I, not 
of one particular I, but of the general human 

I that fills and makes the world.” Discusses 

human values under such chapter heads as 

Love and I, Power and I, Beauty and I, 

Christ and I. 


Fishbein, Morris and White, W. A. eds. 
Why men fail. 1928. 344p. Cen- 
tury, $2. 131 


Under such promising titles as Parents of 
failure, The first job, Wives who help their 





husbands to fail, Day-dreamers and bluffers, 
Fear, and Why women fail, various psycho- 
logical experts analyze the causes of failure 
in business and life. On the whole a sensible 
and helpful book. 


Smith, Elliott, D. Psychology for ex- 
ecutives. 1928. 262p. Harper, 
$3.50. 150 


Written from the business point of view, 
but nevertheless of broader application than 
the title suggests. The long chapter on Self 
Control for instance would be worth reading 
by any one. Has a list of “Good books on 
psychology.” 


Overstreet, H. A. About ourselves. 1928. 
3800p. Norton, $3. 150 


Subtitled “Psychology for normal people” 
and there are few readers who will not find 
enlightenment and stimulation in its pages. 
Admirably presented, its chapters divided 
into sections that are easily grasped and that 
lead the reader on without mental fatigue. 
A good book for any library. 


Sociology 


Angell, Robert Cooley. The campus. 
1928. 2389p. Appleton, $2.50 378 


“A study of contemporary undergraduate 
life in the American university.” Is of in- 
terest as a fresh survey of the subject, con- 
centrating on the co-educational university, 
although it brings little that is new to bear 
on the solution of problems. Gives some 
interesting tables in an appendix, and should 
have an index. 


Brailsford, Henry Noel. Olives of end- 
less age. 1928. 431p. Harper, 
$3.50. 341 

Taking his title from one of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets, “and peace proclaims olives of end- 
less age,’ the author reviews the present 
state of the world, with his hopes and fears 
for international unity and peace. Chapters 
on Versailles, Geneva, Locarno, Moscow and 

Asiatic unity, Pan America, Disarmament, 

World-democracy, etc. 


Carver, Thomas Nixon. This economic 
world and how it may be improved. 
1928. 4382p. illus. Shaw, $4. 330 


Rather loosely connected and abstract es- 
says in defense of the present industrial sys- 


tem, which it is predicted will in the near 
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future result in the same average return for 
all occupations and economic classes. The 
first-named author is one of the leading 
older economists of the country; the second 
a lawyer who supplies citations to many 
legal decisions of interest to economists. 


Delaisi, Francis. Political myths and 
economic realities. 1927. Viking 
press, $4. 320.1 


Discusses democracy and nationalism as 
the two most potent of present day, popular 
political creeds, and shows that both, and 
particularly the latter, no longer square with 
the realities of life. Regards nationalism as 
the greatest obstacle to world peace and sees 
the remedy for war in educating public opin- 
ion to the fact that nationalism is only a 
myth. A learned treatise, but written in fas- 
cinating style. Of interest to all students of 
government and all “internationalists.” 


Hansen, Alvin H. Business cycle theory, 
its development and present status. 
1927. 218p. Ginn, $2. 380.1 


An analysis of all theories explanatory of 
the business cycle which have been developed 
to date followed by a statement of views re- 
garding this economic phenomenon’ upon 
which there is now general agreement. Of 
interest to advanced students of economics. 


Hewett, William W. Rudiments of eco- 
nomics. 1927. 247p. Crowell, $1.75. 
320 


A concise statement of general economic 
theory for readers and students who want to 
know merely “what it is all about.” Of the 
same general class as Franklin and Le Ros- 
signol, and about on a par with them. Con- 
tains good references for further study. 


Jennings, Walter W. American eco- 
nomic history. 1928. 546p. Crow- 
ell, $3. 830.9 


An American economic history which ranks 
with Faulkner and Lippincott. Longer than 
either of these and weaves in more of the 
political history of the country. A condensa- 
tion of the longer History of Economic Prog- 
ress in the United States by the same author. 


Kent, Frank R. The Democratic party. 
1928. 568p. illus. Century, $5. 329 


A history of the Democratic national con- 
ventions and campaigns, by a political corre- 
spondent. Shorter, less comprehensive and 
not so scholarly as its companion volume, 
Meyers’ The Republican Party, but more 
readable. Like this companion volume. is of 
interest to all students of politics and politi- 
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cal history, and to people practically engaged 
in politics as well. 


Lippincott, Isaac. Economic develop- 
ment of the United States. 1927. 
771p. Appleton, $3.50. 330.9 


A revised edition of one of the standard in- 
dustrial histories of the United States. 
Stresses recent developments. 


Macdonald, Austin F. Federalaid. 1928. 
298p. Crowell, $2.75. 353 


A detailed account of the growth and pres- 
ent status of the federal aid. Of value as a 
source of reference and to people who want 
to get the actual facts upon this subject, 
which has become a political question of con- 
siderable importance. Accurate and exhaus- 
tive. 


Mazur, Paul M. American prosperity. 
1928. 268p. Viking press, $2.50. 330 


This book is a banker’s theory of the fac- 
tors which have brought about the extraor- 
dinary prosperity of American industry and 
business during the last five years, with sug- 
gestions regarding probable future develop- 
ments in business methods and organization 
to assure a continuance of this prosperity. 
A book for the business executive, but so well 
done that it is interesting to all students of 
economics. 


Myers, William Starr. The Republican 
party. 1928. 487p. illus. Century, 
$5. 829 


A party history by a competent historian, 
which deals not only with conventions and 
campaigns, but also with administrations 
and issues. Really a political history of the 
United States since 1854, and a good one. 


Odum, Howard W. Rainbow round my 
shoulder. 1928. 3338p. Bobbs, $3. 326 


Professor Odum has set down in the words 
of a black Ulysses the story of his wander- 
ings from state to state and from job to job. 
Interspersed with songs, it catches more 
nearly than any other book the authentic at- 
mosphere of the negro’s world. Fascinating 
to any one at all interested in negro psychol- 
ogy. 


Thorp, W. L. Economic institutions. 
1928. 300p. Macmillan, $1.50. 330 


A popular description in the World Today 
Bookshelf of the present day economic life 
and institutions in the United States. An 
excellent beginning book in economics for 
the general reader, which contains good refer- 
ences for further study. 
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Underwood, Oscar W. Drifting sands 
of party politics. 1928. 422p. Cen- 
tury, $3.50. 329 


Views upon the proper functions of gov- 
ernment and the political questions of the 
last three decades by one of the foremost 
congressional leaders of this period. An ex- 
cellent presentation of the political views of 
a wet, conservative, southern Democrat, ex- 
tracts from which will be widely quoted by 
opponents of all proposed progressive meas- 
ures and particularly proposals involving ex- 
tensions of the powers of the federal govern- 
ment. 


Philology 


Herbert, F. C. and Hirsch, L. A new 
German-English dictionary for gen- 
eral use. n. d. 835p. McKay, $2.50. 

433 
The need for a satisfactory German dic- 


tionary at a reasonable price is met in this 
volume. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Crosby, Irving B. Boston through the 
ages. 1928. 166p. illus. Marshall 
Jones, $2. 557.44 

An interesting presentation of the geology 
of the region about Boston. Useful as sup- 
plementary material for classes studying 
the physical geography of New England. 

Illustrations and topography are excellent. 


Gold, Mollie and Gilbert, Eleanor. The 
book of green vegetables. 190p. Ap- 
pleton, $1.50. 641.5 

Suggests 200 ways of serving fresh vege- 

tables, covering about 40 varieties. Does a 

useful service in adding to the known list of 

“greens” (which usually begins and ends 

with spinach) and will be suggestive in other 

ways as well. Pleasantly informal. 


Hawcock, Emory. Salads and sandwiches. 
1928. 105p. illus. Harper, $4. 
641.8 
The chef-steward of Hawcock’s Cafe speaks 
authoritatively to restaurant men on salads, 
sandwiches and dressings, but any house- 
wife will find these original recipes sugges- 
tive and useful if she can reduce the propor- 
tions to her special need. Contains index 
and bibliography. 


Jacobs, A. M. Knights of the wing. 
1928. 240p. illus. Century, $2. 
629.17 


A popular account of flying today. Not a 
series of biographies, not a history of aero- 
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nautics. Written by a member of the staff 
of the Wright Aviation field, 


Moore, Harry H. American medicine and 
the people’s health. 1927. 647p. illus. 
Appleton, $5. 614 

“Written by an economist of the United 

States public health service, the book is an 
account of the present state of organized 
health service in the United States and of 
the need of coordination of unit agencies and 
services, both private and public, into well 
balanced programs of preventive and cura- 
tive medicine.” (Book Rev. Digest). Valu- 
able for larger libraries. 


Picken James H. Principles of selling 
by mail. 1927. 374p. Shaw, $6. 
658.8 


A practical work covering the use of the 
business letter as a selling agent. 


Raskin, Xavier. French cook book for 
American families. (c1922) 1713p. 
McKay, $2.50. 641.5 


Contains 800 French and some 1400 Ameri- 
can recipes, treated in special chapters, with 
such headings as Soups, Vegetables, Hors 
D’oeuvres, Salads, Cold entreés, General in- 
formation. “This book is intended for pri- 
vate families, and there are very few recipes 
in it which the average housekeeper will not 
find within her means and experience.”— 
Preface. 


Roehl, Louis M. Household carpentry. 

1927. 196p. illus. Macmillan, $1.50. 

694 

Treats of the use and care of tools, and 

then of such specific problems as _ porch 

screens, window screenes, trellises, clothes- 
lineposts, ironing boards and bookcases. 

See Booklist 24:237 Mar. ’28. 


Wells, Margery. Clothes economy for 
the well dressed woman. 1928. 95p. 
Dodd, $1. 646 


The fundamentals of dress have been con- 
sidered in this little book which discusses 
lines, color, hair, hats, shoes, gloves and ac- 
cessories. 


Literature 


Beatty, Arthur. ed. Romantic poetry of 
the early 19th century. 1928. 546p. 
Seribner, $1.25. 821.08 


Well chosen selections from the poetry of 
Wordsworth, Colerige, Scott, Byron, Shelley, 
and Keats. Useful for the small library or 
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for school collections. Attractively issued in 
the Modern Students Library. 


Cooke, 
poets. 


John D. ed. Minor Victorian 
1928. 615p. Scribner, $1.25. 
821.08 


An addition to the poetry collection of the 
small library, giving a representation from 
such poets as Keble, Newman, Arthur Hugh 
Clough, Matthew Arnold, Coventry Patmore, 
the Rossettis, William Morris, George Mere- 
dith, Swinburne, and Hardy. An attractive 
volume in the Modern Students Library. 


Green, Paul. In the valley. 1928. 3808p. 
French, $2. 812 or 822 


Brings together eleven of the author’s Caro- 
lina plays, including The man who died at 
twelve o’clock, The no ’count boy, and In 
Aunt Mahaly’s cabin. Represents the work 
of an outstanding American dramatist. 


Kelly, George. Behold, the bridegroom. 
1928. 172p. Little, $1.50. 812 or 822 


Mr. Kelly’s newest play tells the story of a 
girl who has gone the pace set by the fast 
younger generation of today, and who when 
she finally meets the man she might marry 
finds herself unworthy. 


Squire, J. C. ed. Contemporary Amer- 
ican authors, 1928. 2386p. Holt, $2. 
810.9 


A series of critical papers, reprinted from 
the London Mercury, in which such American 
writers as Robert Frost, Willa Cather, Sin- 
clair Lewis and Theodore Dreiser, are ap- 
praised by British writers. Of much inter- 
est to Americans. 


Weseen, Maurice H. Crowell’s diction- 
ary of English grammar and hand- 
book of American usage. 1928. 703p. 
Crowell, $4.50. 808 


The alphabetical arrangement makes this 
work easy to use. Rules of grammar, figures 
of speech, colloqualisms, slang, abbreviations, 
rules of punctuation, ete, are all arranged 
in dictionary order. Will be useful in look- 
ing up disputed points. 


History and Travel 


Bennett, Estelline. Old Deadwood days. 
1928. 300p. illus. Sears, $3. 978.8 


Deadwood in its bold, bad days before the 
railroad came as it impressed itself on the 
mind of a little girl. The glimpses of its 
boldness and badness are all the more vivid 
because of the sheltered home background 
from which they are viewed. Gives a sym- 
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pathetic picture of Calamity Jane, and of 
other celebrated figures. 


Danton, George H. Germany, ten years 
after. 1928. 295p. Houghton, $3.50. 
914.3 


The author was exchange professor at the 
University of Leipsic, 1925-26, so his obser- 
vations on education and the intellectual life 
are especially full of interest, although he 
touches also on political and economic rela- 
tions. Experience as a teacher in Peking 
gives him a basis also for comparisons with 
the far East. 


French, William. Some recollections of 
a western ranchman, New Mexico 
1883-1899. 2838p. Stokes, $3.50. 

978.9 


The author, a typical “younger son’ came 
out from Ireland in 1883 to engage in ranch- 
ing in the southwest. The routine of the cat- 
tle business, hunting adventures, Indian 
wars, bad men and western methods of jus- 
tice, all have a place in his recollections 
which are written with an ease and charm 
unusual in such books. 


Foster, Harry L. If you go to South 
America. 1928. 448p. illus. Dodd 
$3. 918 

Intended as a guide book for the traveller 
and provided with all of the usual features. 

Well illustrated, with maps, and is interest- 

ing and informative for the stay-at-home as 

well. 


Laughlin, Clara E. So you’re going to 
Rome. 1928. 385p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $3. 914.56 


Similar in plan to the other books. Ade- 
quate maps would add to their usefulness. 


Vandercook, John W. Black majesty. 
1928. 207p. Harper, $2.50. 972.9 


The name of Toussaint L’Overture is some- 
what well known in the history of Haiti, but 
that of Henry Cristophe who, following Tous- 
saint, became king, is strange. It is his 
story that is vividly presented in this book. 
A bibliography of 4 pages at the close will 
give the historically minded an opportunity 
to check up on its accuracy. A handsomely- 
made book. 


Mukerji, Dhan Gopal. A son of Mother 
India answers. 1928. 114p. Dutton, 
$1.50. 915.4 


An exceedingly clear reply, with quotations, 
names, exact references and pages, to the 
anonymous statements made by Katherine 
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Mayo in her Mother India. Mukerji, though 
a native of India, was educated in America 
and knows both the East and the West. 


Sharp, Dallas Lore. The better coun- 
try. 1928. 277p. Houghton, $3. 
917.3 


Here is an opportunity to take a delightful 
auto trip across the country with Dallas 
Lore Sharp. To escape the severe New Eng- 
land winter, the author and his wife accept 
the offer of a bungalow in Santa Barbara 
and make the drive across country starting 
in November. They arrive in time for 
Christmas, and stay out the winter, then 
homesick for their own land, they decide that 
it is the better country, and drive back again. 
A very human and entertaining book. 


Rose, Hilda. The stump farm. 1928. 
178p. illus. Little, $2. 917.1 


These letters from a “stump farm” have 
been appearing in the Atlantic. Like the 
similar letters of a woman homesteader, they 
tell a simple, heroic story of pioneering ex- 
perience. 


Roosevelt, Theodore. Rank and _ file 
1928. 279p. illus. Scribner, $2.50. 
940.43 


A collection of stories about the world war, 
based on facts gathered from the men, their 
families and from records. Each has a real 


hero, and the emphasis is on courage and 
generosity. Illustrations by John W. Thoma- 
son, 


Biography 


Chesterton, G. K. Robert Louis Steven- 
son. 1928. 21lp. Dodd, $2. 921 
Not a biography, although Chesterton’s 
purpose is to let Stevenson reveal himself 
through his writings. Will be of interest to 
the reader who knows his Stevenson. 


Georges, Raymond. Ernest Harold 
Baynes, naturalist and crusader. 
1928. 255p. illus. Houghton, $4. 

921 


A delightful biography of a charming per- 
sonality. In addition to its personal interest 
the book has an importance in connection 
with the conservation of wild life. It would 
be excellent for review at a club meeting de- 
voted to conservation and could also be used 
with high school students in the same cause. 


Harvey, George. Henry Clay Frick. 


1928. 382p. illus. Scribner, $5. 921 


A biography of the formal type, beginning 
with chapters on Ancestry and Boyhood. 
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Larger libraries will add it to the collection 
of lives of American business men. A dig- 
nified volume, well-made, with good paper 
and print. 


My life transformed. 
illus. Macmillan, $2.50. 
921 


Stricken with spinal meningitis at the age 
of eleven months, it was not until her thir- 
teenth year that. Helen Heckman, deaf and 
dumb, began to take cognizance of her sur- 
roundings. Under her step-mother’s tireless 
instruction speech exercises were practiced 
to correct the muscle weakness due to twelve 
years of disuse, breathing, rhythm, tone, and 
dancing studied until today her appearance 
is that of a normal young woman who is an 
able pianist and an accomplished professional 
dancer. 


Heckman, Helen. 
1928. 202p. 


Kerr, Albert Boardman. Jacques Coeur, 
merchant prince of the middle ages. 
1927. 327p. illus. Scribner, $3.50. 

921 

The subject of this biography was a mer- 
chant and trader of the 14th century who 
opened up trade with the Near East, rose 
high in favor with the king, and then fell. 

Interesting for its picture of the times. 


Nevins, Allen. Frémont, the west’s 
greatest adventurer. 1928. 2v. illus. 
Harper, $10. 921 


A biography that tells the great story of 
western exploration. Its subtitle reads: 
“Being a biography from certain hitherto 
unpublished sources of General John C. 
Fremont, together with his wife, Jessie Ben- 
ton Fremont, and some account of the period 
of expansion which found a brilliant leader 
in the Pathfinder.” 


Seitz, Don C. The “also rans”; great 
men who missed making the presi- 
dential goal. 1928. 356p. illus. 
Crowell, $3.50. 920 or 973 


Aaron Burr, John C. Calhoun, Henry Clay, 
John C. Fremont, Stephen A. Douglas and 
Horace Greeley, are a few of the distin- 
guished names that appear in this book. 
For the most part the author tells his stories 
straightforwardly with few instrusions of 
personal opinion. He gives a complete sketch 
of each subject and has produced a book that 
is a useful addition to collective biography. 


West, Geoffrey. Annie Besant. 1928. 
174p. Viking Press, $2. 921 
While of especial interest to Theosophists, 
this book will appeal to all who enjoy read- 
ing a story of unwavering purpose that leads 
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straight to a goal. Finding herself a square 
peg in a round hole, Annie Besant proceeded 
to square the hole. In spite of poverty, op- 
position and calumny she made a place for 
herself as leader of the Theosophists and has 
attained a serene consciousness in her own 
faith in herself and her beliefs. Issued in 
the series of Representative Women. 


West, V. Sackville. Aphra Behn. 1928. 
177p. Viking press, $2. 921 


This biography of an early woman of let- 
ters appears in a new series called Represen- 
tative Women. Many of the facts of her life 
are in dispute and much of the biography 
is taken up with discussion of the truthful- 
ness of her own statements. Probably of less 
interest than some of the other volumes of 
the series. 


Winston, Robert W. Andrew Johnson, 
plebian and patriot. 1928. 549p. 
illus. Holt $5. 921 


A scholarly work, presenting an adequate 
and impartial study of the impeached presi- 
dent. Fills in a gap in American historical 
biography and should be in all larger libra- 
ries. 


Fiction 
Historical and romantic 


Corbett, Elizabeth. Walt. 1928. 331p. 
Stokes, $2.50 


“The good gray poet speaks for himself” in 
a series of informal and dramatic conversa- 
tions with mother, mistress, neighbor, com- 
rade, admirer, and colleague. Although the 
work is biographical in outline, there is a 
wealth of imaginative material in each unit 
of the mosaic of scenes which picture Whit- 
man’s rich life. A unique presentation of an 
original personality. The author is a Mil- 
waukee woman. 


Feuchtwanger, Lion. The ugly duchess. 
1928. 3385p. Viking press, $2.50. 


Historically minded readers will be inter- 
ested in the unsparing picture of the age of 
chivalry drawn by this German novelist. 
There is a certain fascination about the nar- 
rative too, although, only rarely, does the 
author succeed in revealing the real woman 
in his ugly duchess. Less impressive than 
Power. 


Henderson, Daniel. The golden bees. 
1928. 3830p. Stokes, $2.50. 


A book that fits in well with the recent nov- 
elized lives of Napoleon, the story of Betsy 
Patterson of Baltimore, who married Jerome 
Bonaparte. Carries the story to her final 
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frustration when her grandson, the third 
Jerome, disappointed her hopes, as his father 
had done, by marrying an American. Inter- 
estingly told. 


O’Reilly, Mary Boyle. The black fan. 
1928. 189p. Reilly & Lee, $1.25. 


A story of Graustark quality, except that 
the scenes and the royal personages are real 
not imaginary. The scene is the court of 
Franz Ferdinand of Austria, and into her 
fictional narrative the author has woven the 
plotting that brought on the war. By a Brit- 
ish newspaper woman who knows courts and 
court intrigues, but the story should be read 
merely as a story. 


Peattie, Donald and Louise. Up coun- 
try. 1928. 298p. Appleton, $2. 


Story of a young Englishman who seeks 
fortune and adventure in America in the 
early days of the Carolinas. Following a 
duel in which his opponent is killed he is 
forced to flee with his wife and child into the 
interior. Negligible as a story, but the set- 
ting is interesting. 


Adventure and mystery 


Cooper, Courtney Ryley. The golden 
bubble. 1928. 302p. Little, $2. 


A good historical romance of the Pike's 
Peak or Bust period. The hero is a young 
Kansas City banker—for bankers were 
young in those days—who joins one of the 
western wagon trains after his bank has 
been ruined as a result of the indiscretion 
of his fiance. Gives a vivid picture of 
early days in Denver, is filled with action 
and holds interest well, 


Daingerfield, Foxhall. The house across 
the way. 1928. 250p. Appleton, $2. 


A good mystery story in which the char- 
acters are real people who live in surround- 
ings far removed from the world of crime 
and criminals. 


Freeman, R. Austin. A _ certain Dr. 
Thorndyke. 1928. 304p. Dodd, $2. 

Story of a refugee from a supposed crime, 
with scenes laid in London and on the Afri- 
can coast. Dr. Thorndike works out the 
identity of the real criminal and all goes well. 
A mystery story of the milder type, free from 
horrors and objectionable features, 


Gregory, Jackson. Emerald trails. 1928. 


3808p. Scribner, $2. 
A complicated plot, swift action and a 


lively manner in the telling make this a good 
western story. 
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Lewis, Michael. Roman gold. 1928. 


320p. Houghton, $2. 

A floor plan of the curious old house with 
its secret passages will help the reader in 
following this tangled tale of mystery and 
adventure. 


Thynne, Molly. The Draycott murder 
mystery. 305p. Stokes, $2. 


A well-written shilling-shocker. Intro- 
duces a new element into its murder and 
hence will be welcomed by mystery addicts. 


Tuttle, W. C. The Morgan trail. 1928. 


3809p. Houghton, $2. 


Although unusually full of shootings this 
is a well told western story with mystery to 
hold interest. 


Van Dyne, S. S. The Greene murder 
case. 1928. 388p. Scribner, $2. 
By the author of the Canary murder 

case—recommendation enough for most read- 

ers. Ran serially in Scribner’s. 


Light and amusing 


Powell, Hartford, jr. The virgin queene. 
1928. 255p. Little, $2. 


Barnham Dunn, a successful New York ad- 
vertising man, suddenly throws up his job 
and goes to England where he buys an old 
Warwickshire mansion. He has always 
wanted to write something besides advertis- 
ing copy, and in the Elizabethan atmosphere 
finds himself doing a play in the manner of 
Shakespeare, with astounding results. In 
the meantime his romantic young daughter, 


Ann, is following her own pursuits. A first 
novel of some promise. 
Yates, Dornford. Berry & Co. 1928. 


295p. Minton, Balch, $2. 


A joyous tale of the adventures of the six 
irrepressible young people to whom we were 
introduced in Jonah and Co. These divert- 
ing adventures are centered round their Eng- 
lish country home, “White ladies.” 


Yates, Elizabeth Hall. Diana at the 
bath. 1928. Penn, $2.50. 


A gay story in which Diana, wife of the 
late Rev, Witherbee, pays a visit to her staid, 
married daughter in Paris, scintillates at 
Montmartre, diets with a congenial English- 
man at Mirat-les-Bains—in short, conducts 
herself in a highly scandalous and delightful 
manner, Excellent light reading. Appeared 
serially in Pictorial Review. 
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Brummit, Dan. Shoddy. 
Willet, Clark & Colby, $2. 


Although this story of a lad from the Eng- 
lish mill districts who rises high in the coun- 
cils of the Methodist church in America is 
long, it is not uninteresting. Successfully 
contrasts two types of preachers, and if 
Elmer Gantry has created any demand for 
other stories about the ministry will be a 
good book to have. 


1928. 


337p. 


Grew, David. Migration. 1928. 308p. 


Scribner, $2. 


Story of a boy and girl who grow up on 
neighboring farms in North Dakota. Both 
rebel against the hard conditions and dream 
of a broader life. Marcia runs away with a 
circus to seek that broader life. Stacey 
stays. And eventually Marcia comes back, 
and they find what they have been seeking 
in each other. A simple, but rather absorb- 
ing story. 


Lewis, Sinclair. The man who knew 
Coolidge. 1928. 275p. Harcourt, $2. 


Monologues in which Mr. Lowell Schmaltz 
entertains fellow passengers in the Pullman 
smoker with his views and ideals. Conver- 
sation has always been Sinclair Lewis’s 
strong point, and he does catch the very 
tones of voice of his “typical American’— 
but the talk gets tiresome if taken in large 
doses. The title piece is reprinted from the 
American Mercury. 


Scenes from other lands 


Dixelius, Hildur. 1928. 252p. 
Dutton, $2.50. 


This is a continuation of The minister’s 
daughter, following first the story of Erik 
Anton, the son, as school boy, student and 
young pastor, and then swinging back in 
interest to Sara Alelia herself in her serene 
old age. 


The son. 


Ingram, Kenneth. Out of darkness. 
1928. 3816p. Stokes, $2.50. 


A curious and interesting story of a woman 
and three men whose lives were entangled 
during the war. A village at the edge of the 
war zone furnishes the background, but the 
war as such is not important except as the 
varying fortunes of the army affect the daily 
life of the woman and her children. 

Rose. 


Macaulay, Daisy and Daphne. 


1928. 334p. Boni & Liveright, $2.50. 


Daisy and Daphne are really the same per- 
son—the two-phases of one girl’s character— 
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but the reader does not know this at first and 
is somewhat shocked when the revelation is 
starkly made some third of the way through, 
but after the readjustmnet he can settle down 
with interest to this story of Daisy and her 
painful web of deceits and subterfuges with 
their disastrous climax. Not the author’s 
best work, but characteristic of her. 


Miln, Louise Jordan. Red lily and 
Chinese jade. 1928. 326p. Stokes, 
$2. 


Three long short-stories of Chinese in Lon- 
den. Each has its own appeal but they are 
held together by the character of a Scotch 
doctor who is involved in each episode. 


Pryde, Anthony and Weeks, R. K. A 
fool in the forest. 1928. 282p. 
Dodd, $2. 


The English agricultural situation provides 
the background for a romantic tale. Has a 
double love story, and should be read with 
interest by many. 


Silvestre, Charles. Aimée Villard. 1928. 
132p. Macmillan, $1.75. 


Much slighter than Maria Chapdelaine to 
which it is compared, but gives a charming 
picture of rural France, telling the story of 
the struggles of a young girl to keep the 
farm going after her father is killed and she 
is left with the responsibility of the family. 


Wilson, Margaret. Daughters of India. 
1928. 369p. Harper, $2. 


A narrative—too loosely constructed for a 
novel—of a woman missionary in India that 
touches on some of the conditions described 
in full by Miss Mayo. In Davida, her mis- 
sionary, the author presents an interesting 
figure, much at variance with the missionary 
“type.” 


Wiltshire, Mary. The burying road. 
1928. 3811p. Dodd $2. 


An interesting story of conflicting loves in 
an English country village. The characters 
are well delineated and act logically, al- 
though fate plays a large part at the end. 


For Young People 


Ames, Joseph B. Secret of spirit lake. 
1927. 219p. Century, $1.75. 


Good story for boys of Scout age. Mystery 
is the primary note, and the book will splen- 
didly answer that frequent call known to li- 
brarians. A very unique device, worthy of 
any Boy Scout’s notice, hides the treasure. 
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Alice in Jun- 
Appleton, $2. 
916 
Humorous, well written tale of adventures 
in Africa that children will like. Meeting 
gorillas, elephants, and lions add zest and in- 
formation to this travel story written by 
Alice’s mother, Mrs. Bradley, who, with Alice, 
accompanied her husband and Carl E. Akely 
en this trip through the Belgian Congo. 


Bradley, Mary Hastings. 
gleland. 1927. 171p. 


Bridgman, E. C. Soapsuds’ last year. 
1927. 270p. Century, $1.75. 


Boarding school story of unusual interest 
for girls. The duties, activities, and student 
government of the school as carried out by 
Soapsuds and her schoolmates contribute 
action and entertainment. A sequel to A 
year at Miss Austin’s, previously noted in the 
Bulletin. 


Curtis Kent. Blushing camel. 1927. 
204p. Appleton, $1.75. 
Splendid mystery and adventure story. 


Lex Brassgat, an orphan youth, whose father 
had been killed in a hurricane while hunting 
for a treasure-chest that he and Belisaria, a 
faithless partner, had buried years ago, lives 
alone on this small island off the west coast 
of Florida. A strange, evil-looking man ap- 
pears in the neighborhood, also Lex meets up 
with Captain Sharich, a jovial man, who is 
cruising in the yawl, the Camel II. Action 
and thrills ensue. 


Hunting stories retold from St. Nicholas. 
1928. 198p. illus. Century, $1.25. 
Stories of hunting adventures in various 
parts of the world. - 
Wild animal 
Scribner, 


Finley, William and Irene. 
pets. 1928. 311p._ illus. 
$3. 

A book of quite delightful true stories 
about animals. Most of the adventures re- 
lated occurred while taking photographs and 
many of the excellent pictures that resulted 
are reproduced as illustrations. Not written 
for children but would go well in the chil- 
dren’s room, for young people from sixth 
grade up. 


La Porte, William R. Good times for 
boys. 1927. 80p. Methodist Book 
Concern, $.60. 790 
“A manual for the practical conduct of 

recreational activities for boys.” Covers 

games, contests, camping, hiking, etc. 


McMillen, Wheeler. The 
lector. 1928. 166p. illus. Apple- 
ton, $1.75. 790 

Practical and specific directions for collect- 
ing and classifying materials in which many 


young col- 
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children are interested—lIndian relics, stamps, 
coins, shells, botanical specimens, etc. 


Marsh, George. Flash the lead dog. 
1928. 305p. illus. Penn, $2.50. 


An Arctic dog story that is filled with ex- 
citing action, splendidly illustrated by 
Charles Livingston Bull. 


May, Stella Burke. Chico, the circus 
cherub. 1928. 238p. illus. Apple- 
ton, $2. 


This story of a circus baby will interest 
children of about the fourth and fifth grade. 
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Newell, David M. Cougars and cow- 
boys. 1928. 222p. Century, $2. 


A collection of western stories that will be 
enjoyed by older boys. 
See Booklist 24: 284, ’28. 


Rutherford, Anworth. Hidden island. 
1928. 241p. Little, $2. 


The experiences of three boys in an unex- 
plored swamp near their new home. While 
seeking ways to earn money, they learn 
money, they learn much about the bird and 
animal life of the region and develop initia- 
tive and self reliance. 






















COMING EVENTS 


Regional Meeting 


WISCONSIN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
Marinette 
Round Table Luncheon 
May 23 
Topic: Books for Everybody Through County Libraries 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


West Baden, Indiana 
May 28—June 2 





Regional Meeting 


WISCONSIN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


Watertown 
Round Table Luncheon 
June 7 






Topic: Books and the Social Worker 












WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee 
October 10-12 
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COUNTY LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


We are reporting in this Bulletin the Third County Library Con- 
ference, held on April 27, 1928. The morning session was given to a 
discussion of methods and exchange of experience. In the afternoon, 
after luncheon together, the group gave attention to some of the broader 
aspects of social and economic relations involved in county library work. 


The tables printed herewith (see pp. 171-3) gave particular point to 
some of the afternoon’s discussion. Very fair support is given generally 
to the city public libraries in these counties. Yet there has been a failure 
so far to obtain even a measurably proportionate support for the county 
work undertaken from these same libraries. It is hoped that the dis- 
cussion was of assistance in developing a more accurate knowledge of 
conditions which have to be met, and in directing attention to a study 
of definite ways of meeting these problems. 


